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SPLICED. 


Eu, but it’s grand to sit at one’s door with 
one’s own wife at one’s side, 

A-showing her what she ought to know — how 
a ship-shape knot is tied: 

See the ropes be equally matched, lass. A 
wisp and a cable won’t splice ; 

For tie ’em as neat as you may, the weaker 
will give in a trice. 


(That’s just what the Good Book means, Kate, 
when it says that two will not speed, 

Who set out to travel together, yet are in 
nothing agreed.) 

But take two ropes like these, now—this is 
softer, you see, but it’s tough, 

And that is as good in its way, though it feels 
a little more rough. 


Now twist ’em and twirl ’em—and there! — 
What, couldn’t you follow my hand? 

Strange ! how it’s easy to do, what’s not easy 
to understand ! 

*Twas easy our falling in love—but ask how 
we did it, and why? 

You may answer (for women are clever !) but 
I can’t tell you, not [! 


Then to make sure that the ropes are spliced, 
just tug ’em at either end, 

If the knot be right, and the ropes be sound, 
there will be nor slip nor rend ; 

There will he, as it were, one rope, only 
stronger because it’s two, 

And that’s the way it’s to always be, my Katie, 
with me and you! 


The tugs will come, lass, as sure as life, when 
young days will pass away, 

When duties will thicken around us, while our 
heads grow bowed and gray ; 

For though knots be tied in the sunshine, 
Kate, they’re meant to hold in a gale: 

And from all that we see around us, life isn’t 
a summer sail ! 


And the time must come at last, Kate, when 
. all knots will dip out of sight, 

One of the strings drawn safely in God’s haven 
of love and light, 

But one of ’em still left dragging in life’s 
ocean rough and cold, — 

Yet the watch may sing out “All’s well!” 
Kate, for our Father’s knots will hold! 

Leisure Hour. I, F. Mayo, 


THE STRAY BLOSSOM. 


UNDER a ruined abbey wall, 
Whose fallen stones, with moss o’ergrown, 
About the smooth fresh turf were strown, 
And piled around the roots, and tall, 
Green-ivied trunks, and branching arms 
Of beeches, sheltering from the storms, 
Within its empty, roofless hall, 
There, in a broken sill, I spied 
A little blossom, purple-eyed. 





I took it thence, and carried far 
The plant into a greenhouse, where 
I tended it, with blossoms rare, 
Until it brightened, like a star 
Delivered from a passing cloud, 
That hides it ’neath a silver shroua, 
Yet fails its loveliness to mar ; 
Until it ceased to be a wild 
And common thing —and then I smiled, 


It grew, and thrived ; new buds put forth, 
And more, and more, and still became 
More fruitful, till no more the same 

Meek, lowly child of the far north, 

It reared its lordly stem on high, 
Climbing towards the distant sky, 

As though it deemed its greater worth 
Deserved a higher place, and kept 
Still reaching onwards — then I wept. 


I wept, because I thought the weed 
Showed strange ingratitude to me, 
And had forgot how lovingly 
I nourished it when in its need. 
And then the flower bent down its head, 
Touched me caressingly, and said: 
“Think not that I forget thy deed, 
The tender care and constant thought 
That in my life this change have wrought, 


“ Now to the far-off skies I climb, 
Because I fain would show thee, there 
Is something higher than the care 
Of a mere plant, to fill the time 
God giveth thee. How, then, my love 
For thee more truly can I prove 
Than by thus pointing to a clime 
Where Hope’s fulfillment thou shalt find, 
And earthly love to heaven’s bind ?” 
So, from a tiny seedling, grows 
Sweet friendship’s root from year to year, 
Nourished alike by smile and tear, 
By sun and storm, and winter snows 
“Of jealousy and blind mistrust ; 
Through which the deathless plant shall 
thrust 
Its growing flower, until it blows 
At last, within that land on high 
Where virtues bloom eternally. 
Chambers’ Journal. F. E. S. 


EPITAPH 


ON MAGISTER MARTINUS OF BIBERACH, 
HEILBRONN, 1498. 


IcH leb, waiss nit wie lang, 

Ich stirb und waiss nit wann, 

Ich fahr, waiss nit wohin, 

Mich wundert, dass ich froehlich bin. 


I live, know not how long, 
I die, and know not when, 
I go, know not whither, 

I wonder that I am so gay. 
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IS ENGLAND A GREAT EUROPEAN POWER? 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

IS ENGLAND A GREAT EUROPEAN 

POWER? 

THE responsibilities which at the pres- 
ent moment confront us in Egypt, and 
which may ere long be extended over a far 
wider area, have caused many an English- 
man to ask the question: Are we a great 
European power? It will be acknowl- 
edged that power, great or little, means 
the possession of some strength or quali- 
ties valuable to mankind, and a faculty of 
keeping what we possess. It is not 
merely great wealth or influence, but the 
power of defending it, which constitutes 
greatness in this very imperfect world. 
No one denies that England is wealthy, 
but people are apt to forget that wealth 
does not mean only a big balance at the 
bankers, and a hugerent roll. Much more 
is included in national wealth, and as so 
much, forcibly reminding one of the 
“groans of the Britons” when they peti- 
tioned Rome to help them against the 
Picts and Scots, has been said about our 
perils and infirmities, it may be well to 
call attention to some of our advantages. 
Though the revenue of the country no 
longer increases by leaps and bounds, it 
does grow steadily, and by no means 
slowly. The productive power of the 
people shows always an increasing ratio 
per inhabitant, and in this ‘respect we 
move faster than other European nations. 
In the middle of the last century we were 
fighting for leave to navigate the ocean 
freely. Now, we appear to be absorbing 
the whole carrying trade of the world, 
chiefly because by the skill and good man- 
agement of our seamen fewer men do the 
same work. Not far from sixty per cent. 
of the water carriage of the world is per- 
formed by ships sailing under the British 
flag, and of these between seventy-five and 
eighty per cent, are steamers. Popula- 
tion is growing at the rate of about one 
million in three years, and the people eat 
more than twice as much meat per head 
as is the average for European nations. 
Anxiety is sometimes shown as to the 
meat supply in case of war, but we actu- 
ally produce enough in Great Britain to 
supply all the needs of the people if calcu- 
lated on the scale of consumption in 
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France or Germany. We import only the 
excess which the beef-fed Briton insists 
on consuming. The average nett income 
per inhabitant is sixteen per cent. higher 
than in the United States, and more than 
double the European average. The num- 
ber of paupers gradually but surely de- 
clines, the savings banks show a rapid 
increase in the hoarded capital of the 
working classes even in Ireland. Com- 
pared with the earnings of the country 
taxation is much lower than the European 
average, and, if account could be taken of 
the blood tax paid in person by Continen- 
tal nations, with its influence on progress, 
the result would be startling. The birth- 
rate is increasing, the death-rate dimin- 
ishing. The national debt is being paid 
paid off by degrees, though municipal and 
local debts representing expenditure on 
health and education are increasing. And, 
if this be a comfort to anybody, we are 
perpetually adding annexation to annexa- 
tion. Above all, our people have the civil 
liberty which permits the most emphatic 
denunciation of political opponents, and 
the religious liberty which holds all doc- 
trines from pantheism and atheism in 
almost equal respect, allows one man to 
prove that we are but highly developed 
apes, and another to preach the gospel 
according to the Salvation Army. These 
last privileges, combined with the com- 
fortable condition of progress just 
sketched, are surely worth preserving. 
They constitute the wealth which is one 
of the signs of a great power, and it only 
remains to decide whether we are able 
and willing to defend ourselves and our 
possessions, or, if we are not, whether we 
should universally succumb, with the 
meek entreaty, Give peace in our time, O 
nations. 

The first idea which suggests itself is 
that a State, spending eleven hundred mil- 
lions a year and saving more than sixty 
millions, might find it worth while to spend 
whatever may be necessary to provide for 
its own requirements and make itself and 
its property safe from aggression. And 
this is, unquestionably, the feeling of the 
country. The late Mr. Delane, whose 
power of gauging popular feeling became 
from long practice a sort of genius, used 
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to say that the English people would will- 
ingly give anything in reason to make 
their interests safe, but that there was a 
profound disbelief in the capacity of the 
War Office and Admiralty, and an impres- 
sion that additional supplies would go 
towards increasing the emoluments of old 
generals and admirals rather than towards 
creating an efficient army and navy. Lord 
Derby, with his usual caution, suggested 
that the first step was to discover what 
we really require in order to place En- 
gland in readiness to fulfil the duties 
demanded of her by the position she 
occupies. In Parliament we see a perpet- 
ual contest between a class of wild alarm- 
ists on the one hand and optimist minis- 
ters on theother. The former insist that 
England is without means to make her 
will respected, or even to defend her ocean 
trade; the latter declare that there is 
nothing whatever in the facts and figures 
of the alarmists to cause a moment’s anx- 
iety. The military journals weep over the 
degeneration of the army; the naval jour- 
nals and the “ One who Knows” of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, denounce and deplore 
the feebleness of the navy. Lord Wolseley 
says that never in history was the army 
so efficient as now, and Lord Northbrook 
shows that we are building ships of war 
twice as fast as France. In such a chaos 
of conflicting opinions no one can be 
surprised that the House of Commons 
is weary of the discussion, or that the 
waving of the alarmist flag is a signal for 
the emptying of benches. Under these 
conditions it is not possible for the coun- 
try to have any clear opinion on the ques- 
tion now asked, and the uncertainty has 
bred a kind of recklessness on the most 
important subject which can engage the 
attention of a nation, namely, the condition 
of its health and strength, whether it is, 
like a strong man, able to give and to take 
the blows which form so large a portion of 
human experience, or whether, as a sick 
man, it must plead for gentle treatment 
and, confessing its weakness, take shelter 
under the protection of its stronger neigh- 
bors. If we are strong, let us know it 
and cease this perpetual groaning: if we 
are weak, let us make up our minds what 
price of territories, cash, and humiliation 
we are prepared to pay for protection. 





It seems to be taken for granted that 
the tendency of modern progress is in the 
direction of democracy, and that the 
demos will be so wise and passionless, so 
capable of seeing the other side of all 
questions, so bent upon progress in arts 
of peace, that England will forever here- 
after set an example of wisdom, modera- 
tion, and avoidance of strife; that however 
fierce the Continental monarchies may be, 
we at least shall be prepared to turn the 
other cheek tothe smiter. Where are the 
signs of it? It is now a quarter of a cen- 
tury since Mr. Buckle published the first 
portion of his “ History of Civilization,” 
in which he so eloquently proclaimed the 
gospel of good sense, pointing with tri- 
umph to America as our example of all 
that was peaceful, and claiming for Eu- 
rope a close approach to the transatlantic 
model. The coming millennium was in- 
augurated with the solemnity of religious 
rites at the opening of the first Great 
Exhibition. Hardly had we all agreed to 
recognize the value of democracy and the 
peaceful tendency of trading self-interest, 
when the two halves of America were 
burst asunder by the volcanic force of 
those. very interests; democrats flew at 
each others’ throats and heaped up a war 
debt of greater magnitude than had been 
conceived possible of accumulation in so 
short a time. Democratic France, a de- 
mocracy under the name of an empire, 
thought to serve her interests by invading 
Mexico. The war of 1859 in Italy was 
without doubt the result of popular aspira- 
tions for freedom from the yoke of Aus- 
tria. The war of 1866, which produced of 
necessity that of 1870, was forced on, not 
by the royal houses, but by one great 
minister who would have been president 
if Prussia had been a republic, and its 
object was a popular one, the union of 
Germany. The emperor of Austria was 
entirely in favor of peacein 1866. In that 
year, after the collapse of the Imperial 
armies, the most distinguished of Austrian 
statesmen said to the present writer, 
“This is England’s fault. We expected 
your fleet in the Baltic two years ago, and 
were prepared to withdraw at once from 
the hostilities against Denmark, which 
have led by a natural sequence to this 
fatal campaign.” The most rigid of non- 
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interventionists will not deny that, if our 
first interest be universal peace, we may 
sacrifice that interest by refusing to take 
any part in European questions, even 
when those questions arise from the de- 
sires of nations rather than of kings. And 
it would also appear that the wars of the 
most civilized powers now arise rather 
from popular desires than from the ambi- 
tion of their rulers. 

If we go farther east and think of the 
events which led to the late Russo-Turkish 
struggle, we find precisely the same causes 
producing the same effects. The court 
and the governing classes of Russia 
dreaded that war, and their fears were 
justified by the sequel. The few English- 
men who were personally acquainted with 
the early details and heard from the lips 
of the higher officers their opinion, know 
that the upper classes were dragged into 
it at the tail of the secret societies, those 
very societies which have since shaken 
the throne so severely. They heard also 
bitter reproaches against England for 
having cleverly drawn them on till they 
could not recede. We did not inten- 


tionally draw them on, but, by our hope- 
less indecision, we certainly led them on 


without intending to do so. It may be 
new to Englishmen to hear this. None 
the less it was the common talk of the 
court of Russia and the higher officers in 
1877. Then, how far has trade tended 
towards keeping England herself at peace? 
Since we became a trading nation, nearly 
all our wars, under whatever disguise they 
may have been undertaken, have been 
brought about by the exigencies of trade, 
supported by traders and turned eventually 
to the advantage of trade. Some of them 
indeed, such as the Chinese opium wars, 
have been fought avowedly for trading 
purposes ; some, like the long struggles in 
the eighteenth century, had other nominal 
causes, but were in truth the struggles of 
trade to free itself from restrictions im- 
posed by foreign powers. Others again, 
like the series which we call the conquest 
of India, were begun by traders and car- 
ried on because the tide of conquest must 
flow till it meets with a solid barrier to 
Stop its progress. Weak neighbors irre- 
sistibly invite aggression. In times of 
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great prosperity, when our trade is brisk 
and our merchants are all engaged in 
profitable transactions, the traders are 
peacefully inclined, because they fear to 
disturb the even current of prosperity. 
But it is far otherwise in periods of de- 
pressed commerce. The most pronounced 
Jingoes were to be found seven years ago 
among the merchants of London, and the 
great city newspaper, the Zimes, has for 
months past been preaching daily ser- 
mons on the wisdom of non-effacement in 
Egypt, of snatching the goods the gods 
provide us there, leaving France to storm 
outside if she likes. We only just es- 
caped a war with Russia in 1878, and the 
reason why we did not fight was because 
the advocates of intervention were divided 
in opinion, many of them wishing to go 
to war with Turkey side by side with 
Russia. So they neutralized the efforts 
of the Jingoes, and the result was peace. 
Mr. Gladstone did not then by any means 
assert a policy of peace at any price. The 
thunder of his eloquence against a policy 
of irritation and what he considered use- 
less wars was accompanied by lightning 
flashes of spirit in which he declared him- 
self ready to throw the whole power of 
England into the scale for a reasonable or 
noble cause. So far then it appears that 
neither the growing power of democracy 
nor that of trade can be counted upen as 
trustworthy agents in the cause of peace. 
If we have not taken part in any late 
European wars it has been because there 
was no conceivable object to be gained by 
our interference. They might act upon 
our imagination, but they never stirred 
our hearts, nor touched our pockets. 

A curious and interesting illustration of 
democratic possibilities has just occurred 
in France. The English public is ac- 
customed to associate great armaments, 
conscription, and the rest of the military 
burdens on industrialism with monarchies, 
but the republic, or rather the popular 
chamber of the republic, has gone farther 
than any monarchy would dare to go in 
the direction of interference with individ- 
ual liberty for the sake of military power. 
All the monarchies allow means of escape 
from the chief burden of service to young 
men of wealth and education who are not 
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destined as officers for the higher ranks 
of the army. The system is that of “ one- 
year volunteers.” By paying a certain 
sum (it was fifteen hundred francs in 
France), and passing examinations, edu- 
cated youths could insure for themselves 
a comparatively refined life during their 
active service, which service would close 
at the end of the first year. The French 
Deputies lately carried by large majorities 
the committee stage of a bill which will, if 
finally passed, put an end to the “one 
year voluntariat,” and oblige every son of 
France, not an officer, to serve three years 
in the active army, however inconvenient 
it may be or destructive to his chances in 
his contemplated profession. This is the 
direction taken by democracy. It can 
hardly be said to be the way of peace. 
Mr. Mathew Arnold, in his “ Culture and 
Anarchy,” tells a story of a manager of 
works at Clay Cross, who said during the 
Crimean war that, “sooner than submit 
to conscription, the population of that 
district would flee to the mines and lead a 
Robin Hood life under ground.” Yes, 
but he meant, “sooner than be enlisted 
forcibly by aristocrats.” Are we quite 
sure that in this “‘epoch of expansion” 
we may not see the proletariat forcibly 
enlisting the wealthy classes as one means 
of producing equality? A naval Sedan 
might make some of us acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows. 

There is, however, one development of 
our modern commercial life which has 
had a direct tendency towards peace, and 
would expand that tendency into a great 
European force if other nations would, as 
they do not, follow ourlead. The adoption 
of free trade, while increasing our wealth 
and favoring the existence of a population 
greater than could have lived in these 
islands on any other conditions, has made 
us dependent on places beyond sea fora 
considerable portion of our food supply, 
and would hamper us to a certain extent 
in case of war with one or more great 
maritime powers. But the effect of this 
is commonly exaggerated. It has been 
shown above that we grow meat enough 
for ourselves if calculated on the Conti- 
nental scale of consumption; and though 
we should be pinched for corn if block- 
aded for a considerable period, it is im- 
possible to conceive that no supplies 
would reach us. A permanent blockade 
could only take place if our naval power 
were destroyed, and in that case the whole 
empire would be tumbling to pieces and 
we should have to make the best terms 
we could. Other nations are not quite 
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free from this difficulty. In spite of her 
protective tariffs, France imports about a 
fifth of the grain which she consumes, 
and the proportion increases. No doubt 
the tendency of any maritime war would 
be to raise the price of food, especially 
corn, to check the astonishing wasteful- 
ness of the people in this respect, and to 
drive an immense number of recruits into 
the army from inability to provide for 
themselves otherwise. This last result 
deserves consideration which has not yet 
been given to it. 

But a blockade of our coasts is incon- 
ceivable. People talk of the naval power 
of France because she has of late years 
been active in providing new iron and 
steel built ships to take the place of her 
old wooden ironclads which are fast falling 
to pieces. But naval power does not rest 
on the number of ironclads afloat, though 
even in this respect we are considerably 
superior. It depends on power of adding 
rapidly to existing fleets, keeping them 
on the ocean by means of numerous cen- 
tres of supply and the exertions of a mer- 
cantile navy, and, above all, upon the sea- 
faring genius of the people. Now it so 
happens that we are by far the greatest 
ship-builders, that we have the greater 
part of the coal-fields of the world at our 
disposal, harbors for refuge and refitment 
scattered all over the navigable ocean, 
and not only at home but almost every- 
where the pick of seafaring population. 
France is just beginning to set about ac- 
quiring a few of the useful spots left un- 
touched by England. Her carrying trade 
by sea is only about one-tenth of ours, 
and her navy is recruited by the same 
means as her army —conscription. The 
simplest statement of facts is so enor- 
mously in our favor that it appears as if 
it must be exaggerated. Judged accord- 
ing to the laws which from time immemo- 
rial have governed power at sea, a French 
fleet acting anywhere out of reach of 
France would be like a flying column in 
an enemy’s country —as Admiral Cour- 
bet, who knows that between Toulon and 
Saigon there is not a ton of French coal 
to be had, is now beginning to find out. 
It is to supply this want that costly expe- 
ditions to Tonquin and Madagascar are 
sent forth, but it may be predicted with 
some certainty that whatever life may 
hereafter be visible in the new ports will 
be greatly due to the presence of ships 
flying the British flag. 

It would be quite as easy to show that 
our best course would be to join the peace 
alliance of Continental Europe against 
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France and Russia, and we all know that 
this was the idea of Lord Beaconsfield to 
a certain extent. It might be said that 
because our interests touch and cross 
those of France everywhere, because Rus- 
sia will soon be our close neighbor on the 
continent of Asia, and because we have a 
small army while the great central Euro- 
pean powers have enormous land forces, 
we should do well to ally ourselves w ‘h 
those who are strong where we are weak, 
and to whom we could offer the immense 
advantage of our naval power. There 
would be as much sense in such a pro- 
gramme as in the proposed effacement of 
Great Britain in Europe. The objection 
to the one course is, however, the same 
as to the other. We should be volunta- 
rily placing ourselves in an unnatural 
position, and tying our hands when we 
ought to preserve the greatest freedom. 
No one, except here and there a very full- 
flavored Jingo, desires that we should mix 
ourselves unnecessarily in the quarrels of 
the Continent, and, on the other hand, to 
proclaim ourselves indifferent to anything 
that may happen would be to assert a 
position which Englishmen will never 
accept, or, accepting, will throw to the 
winds under several conceivable circum- 
stances. Suppose, for example, that ina 
general European war Germany and Aus- 
tria were crushed and treated as Poland 
was in 1772. Could we see with equa- 
nimity a new Napoleon with a doubled 
fleet close all the ports of the Continent 
to English trade? Such things are pos- 
sible. The close of the Seven Years’ 
War left France apparently exhausted and 
on the highroad to revolution. In less 
than half a century all Europe was at the 
feet of the emperor. Surely our best 
course is to avoid entanglements and keep 
our powder dry. 

It is quite true that we are not in a 
state of preparation to face alone on the 
Continent the armies of any single great 
European power. But as a matter of fact 
we never were during the whole period of 
our greatest life. To quote many in- 
stances would be wearisome and useless: 
one example may stand for all. At the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War during 
which England obtained the freedom of 
the seas, chased France out of America, 
and established herself firmly in India, 
there were just three battalions in this 
country, and so divided were we politi- 
cally that the Duke of Newcastle could 
not have colonels for new ones because 
the patronage would be in the hands of 
his rival, the Duke of Cumberland. The 





French were threatening invasion, and 
Admiral Byng caused our English fleet to 
show its back to the enemy near Minorca. 
it is true that Continental armies were not 
so great as they are now, but the dispro- 
portion was even greater. To match the 
three English battalions, Prussia had one 
hundred and fifty thousand men and the 
allied armies intended to act against 
Frederick numbered about four hundred 
and thirty thousand. Yet no one can 
doubt that the support of England was 
the one thing needful to enable the king 
to struggle on through the terrible seven 
years’ strife. Pitt said that he intended 
to conquer America in Germany, which 
meant, as Professor Seeley has pointed 
out, that “he saw how, by subsidizing 
Frederick, to make France exhaust her- 
self in Germany, while her possessions 
in America passed defenceless into our 
hands.” History repeats itself, and more 
unlikely things may happen than that 
France may now build up a colonial em- 
pire of the second class and see all that 
is valuable in it pass hereafter into En- 
glish hands. 

If we now multiply by ten the figures 
just given of the Continental armies in 
Frederick’s time we shall not be far from 
the truth; but if we multiply the English 
force by a hundred the number will still 
fall far short of the present standard for 
home defence. Exclusive of India and 
all the colonies, but including the Medi- 
terranean fortresses and Egypt, it will be 
within the mark to put the regular army, 
with its immediate reserves, at Freder- 
ick’s strength when he began the Seven 
Years’ War, that is, one hundred and 
fifty thousand. Roughly speaking, we 
may put the militia at one hundred thou- 
sand, not forgetting that the right of con- 
scription for the militia is still extant; 
and we may count the volunteers at two 
hundred thousand, for if some of them 
now in the force would be unable to serve 
in war, others would soon come to take 
their places. There are, then, noless than 
four hundred and fifty thousand men* 


* These rough figures are within the mark. The 
numbers actually present in the United Kingdom, as 
stated by Lord Hartington in the House on the 7th 
July, were-~ 

Regular Army, N. C. officers and 
men, excluding officers 
First Class Army Reserve . 
Militia Reserve . ° 
Total available for general service at 

once, exclusive of Mediterranean 

garrisons and Egypt ° + 150,875 — 150,875 
Second Class Army Reserve . - 8,065 
Militia, exclusive of Militia Reserve 82,525 


Carried forward . + «+ 903985 150,875 
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available for defence, and of them prob- 
ably two hundred thousand might be law- 
fully used, or would readily volunteer, for 
general service in a European war. Now 
this is a greater number of men than 
fought on the German side at the battle 
of Gravelotte, and quite sufficient, if prop- 
erly organized, to turn the scale in any 
European contest during our time. Half 
the number would have raised the siege 
of Paris during the Franco-German war. 
It is true that, taking the regular army 
without its reserves, hampered as it is 
with the necessity for foreign reliefs, there 
is still need of a small increase for that 
particular purpose of relief. But, regarded 
as a whole, England could put a very sub- 
stantial force of men into the field, even 
if all the volunteers were left at home. 
How comes it, then, that we are in diffi- 
culties whenever we enter upon such a 
trifling business as the Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1882? Itarises from the preva- 
lence of a belief that England is effaced 
from the list of great European powers, 
and has no need to be prepared for war. 
The result is as simple as shameful. The 
men are present with their arms —this is 
all that the public asks; but everything 
else is absent, or present in such small 
proportion as to leave the army practically 
useless for the field. We want organiza- 
tion, proper distribution, and preparation. 
There is a true story told of a man whose 
wife had fallen into a stream which would 
carry her overa cataract. She was caught 
by a friendly rock, and might be rescued. 
Her husband rushed to a boat which was 
near, launched it on the swift waters, 
sprang in, and then found that there were 
no oars. Such would be the position of 
England if she were called upon to mobli- 
ize an army in time of greatdanger. We 
have a costly boat on which we spend im- 
mense sums of money annually for repairs, 
but in time of trial it would be found that 
there were no oars. To carry this illus- 
tration a little farther, we must suppose 
that the proprietor of the estate is anxious 
that the boat should always be ready to 
save life, and the boatmen are constantly 
asking the steward for oars, but he replies 
that he has no money for them, and mean- 
while the proprietor is being adjured to 


Brought forward . e + 90,585 
Yeomanry . ° - « * 11,400 
Volunteers . ° ° ° * 209,000 

Total available for home service, a 
portion of whom would be sure to 
volunteer in war . ° . 


150,875 


Grand Total exclusive of troops in 
Egypt and Mediterranean 
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buy a bigger boat instead of supplying 
oars for the small one. The expedition 
to Egypt two years ago was on a small 
scale compared with what might be re- 
quired, and could easily be provided so 
far as men are concerned. Yet we have 
lately heard from the witnesses before 
the Committee of Investigation that the 
arrangements for transport were so bad 
that the force could not have moved for- 
ward at all if Arabi Pacha had thought of 
that obvious measure, the cutting of the 
Sweet-water Canal. We were saved from 
humiliation because he only dammed it, 
and the dam leaked or was able to be 
broken. Clearly the oars were wanting, 
but we found a chance plank wherewith 
to paddle. A scheme was prepared some 
years ago for the movement of troops by 
sea, and the main principle of it was that 
each body, whether cavalry, infantry, or 
artillery, should embark complete with its 
own regimental transport and so on, med- 
ical and other departments, with their 
own stores. Yet no sooner do we come 
to practice than, from want of preparation 
or some strange idea of economy, we find 
the old errors of the Crimea revived. 
Regiments Jand without means of motion, 
and medical stores or other necessaries 
are buried under ammunition or rotten 
hay, or something of that kind. These 
faults have been pointed out again and 
again by experts. Probably Lord Wolse- 
ley has called attention to them. The 
answer is the same. The Treasury will 
not give the money. 

An Intelligence Department was formed 
under Lord Cardwell to investigate the 
state of affairs and draw up a scheme of 
mobilization, The only scheme produced 
was one for a case of invasion. It showed 
a plethora of infantry, and a striking de- 
ficiency ineverything else. Not astep was 
taken to correct the proportions or sup- 
ply the auxiliary services. The monthly 
Army List contained the absurd skeleton 
corps for a while, and then the whole 
scheme was laughed out of existence. It 
had only shown what might be and ought 
to be. The steward would not provide 
the oars. Such facts as these explain the 
feeling expressed by Mr. Delane when he 
said that the country would grudge noth- 
ing to have a good army, but disbelieved 
in the skill or good faith of the adminis- 
trators. We may say, then, of the land 
forces that there are men enough if they 
were all put in their proper places, and 
the whole organized with an eye to the 





+ 310,985 — 310,985 


| requirements of war rather than to make 


461,860 | a show in blue-books. 
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And what of the navy? Here, at least, 
there is no question what the wishes of 
the country are. Our first line must be 
strong, or all our strength is shorn, our 
position even as a colonial power endan- 
gered, and our very liberties at the mercy 
of others. Nothing is more improbable 
than a duel at sea between England and 
any one Continental power. But in such 
a case, none are so strong in ships as 
we, though it would be well to push on 
the changes in armament a little faster. 
And if it came to “ Alabama” work, we 
could put ten swift ocean steamers in 
cruising trim for every one which the next 
greatest maritime power could provide; 
that is to say, we could find the ships at 
once. It is by no means so certain that 
we could find the suitable guns. Here, 
again, it is much to be feared that we are 
unready, and we are receiving business 
lessons from abroad, even in naval mat- 
ters. Quite lately the German fleet at 
Kiel was the subject of an experiment 
which may yet be famous. A telegram 
arrived from Berlin to mobilize the force 
as quickly as possible. In a few hours 
all the crews were on board, and the 
ships, ready for action, steamed out of the 
harbor. Since then landings and other 


useful manceuvres have been practised. 


Again, torpedo boats now form one of the 
most important parts of a fleet. But the 
use of them needs to be practised in 
peace, not left to be improvised in war. 
The Italians have constant practice with 
them, and on a definite system. An ene- 
my’s ship approaching an Italian harbor 
might, perhaps, expect to see a small 
group of the dangerous little craft pushing 
outfrom the port. But it would not see 
them. The practice is for the torpedo 
boats to slip outside as early as possible 
and creep round, advancing at last from 
different points of the compass, some even 
following the course of the big ship. A 
keen interest is taken by every European 
power in the preparation of their ships 
and their naval tactics, and schemes are 
ready for different eventualities, just as 
they were for the Prussian army when it 
astonished Europe in 1880. It has been 
pointed out earlier in this article that we 
are vastly stronger at sea than any other 
power, but it is much to be feared that 
some of them are stealing a march upon 
us in training, because our country is 
lulled to sleep by the sweet promise of 
perpetual freedom from European war. 
Professor Seeley has lately shown in 
“The Expansion of England,” that Napo- 
leon always had in mind the recovery of 
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that mastery of the outer world which had 
been taken from France by England. His 
attempt to expand France led to all his 
European conquests and to our long strug- 
gle with him. France seems again to be 
bitten with the same mania, and it is not 
sweet words which will prevent collision, 
nor only a consciousness that we are too 
strong to be meddled with. As a matter 
of fact we are strong, but our groans 
make the world count us as weak. And 
our own disbelief in war has bred a care- 
less acceptance of unreadiness in organ- 
ization and that preparation which is the 
chief feature of Continental armies and 
navies. It is here that the shoe pinches, 
and the naval and military authorities can- 
not but be aware of the fact. 

There are, however, certain consola- 
tions when we study the condition of the 
powers whose interests cross ours in so 
many directions. Take France as a type 
of modern military organization, and let 
us see what she has lately done. The 
force present in Tonquin, including the 
troops which were there before the seri- 
ous concentration took place and the rein- 
forcements sent at different times, was 
under twenty thousand men. Yet to ob- 
tain even these she was obliged to draw 
upon the cadres of the home army, partly 
deranging her scheme of mobilization, and 
she could not furnish more without seri- 
ously weakening her whole system. An 
armed nation is good for great wars, but 
it cannot put one hundred thousand men 
in the field without completely throwing 
out the whole system of organization and 
weakening the country for defence. Vast 
as is her land army compared with ours, 
she dare not engage us unless she had 
first made sure of the neutrality of all her 
neighbors. The Tunis expedition, unop- 
posed as it was, placed her for the time 
completely at the mercy of Germany, be- 
cause it pulled many of the bolts and nuts 
out of her military machinery for great 
wars, though the great machine itself 
stoodidle. Or suppose the case of Russia 
desiring to invade India. We have there 
some two hundred thousand troops, En- 
glish and native together, and our great 
feudatories have an even larger number. 
Supposing the Indian forces properly 
prepared for war as the armies of Conti- 
nental nations are prepared, what sort of 
force must Russia send through hostile 
Afghanistan across mountain passes to 
attack us, what would such an enormous 
expedition cost, and what would be the 
result of failure? It is not too much to 
say that in a general European war En- 
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gland could hamper Russia in Asia much 
more readily than she could hamper us, 
and we could draw the life-blood out of 
her through the arteries in her vulnerable 
heel. In short, France is vulnerable in 
her navy and her foreign possessions, 
Russia is vulnerable in Asia and, as for- 
merly, in the Black Sea. If she becamea 
Mediterranean power she would be still 
more vulnerable. Even without attacking 
her we could neutralize a large contingent 
of her forces. Probably it would never 
be worth our while, but since the possi- 
bility exists, why suppose that England is 
not still agreat European power? Grant- 
ed that in the present state of foreign 
politics there seems no likelihood of a 
war in which it would be worth our while to 
meddle. Granted that the perpetual nag- 
ging at Russia is undignified and absurd, 
because her interests are much more likely 
to clash with those of Austria than with 
English interests in the East. Granted 
most heartily that a good understanding 
with both Russia and France is a wise 
policy. But all this does not hinder us 
us from having an equally good under- 
standing with other powers; still less does 
it require the abdication of our place as a 
great European power. On the contrary, 


our wisest posture is one of quiet obser- 


vation, and our words to Continental na- 
tions should be: “ Our first and greatest 
interest is general peace ; you are all at lib- 
erty to break it if you please; in that case 
we know not which side we should take, 
or whether we should even take any side 
at all. But of this be well assured, we 
could not see with equanimity either des- 
potism or anarchy triumphant in Europe, 
and we demand that our right and our 
power to throw a heavy sword into the 
scale be recognized and acknowledged.” 
We still need a great deal of preparation 
and organization, but the people which 
has the carrying trade of the world, the 
greatest force at sea, and, including India 
and the colonies, little short of three quar- 
ters of a million of armed men, with limit- 
less resources to draw upon at home and 
in the East, can never be counted other- 
wise than as a great European power. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
MARIANNE DUGDALE, 


Any faint hopes of amnesty which Iris 
might have entertained were extinguished, 
her face fell and was dyed with a crimson 
blush of shame and confusion, at the re- 
ception she met with from Marianne Dug- 
dale. The young lady had been riding 
with some country companions who had 
turned up in town, opportunely for her. 
She had come back almost simultaneously 
with her grandmother and Iris, so that 
Miss Dugdale was still standing in the 
hall, holding up her habit with one hand 
and releasing herself from the burden of 
her hat in the hot weather with the other, 
when Lady Fermor called out, “ Are you 
there, Marianne? Come here, I have 
brought you Iris Compton. Let me see 
if you two cousins have any look of each 
other.” 

Marianne turned round and showed a 
short but well-balanced, well-carried fig- 
ure, a face from which all the dusky, not 
particularly tidy hair, was swept back from 
the good forehead, a pair of the darkest 
brown, keenly inquiring, nay, haughtily 
challenging eyes, an ivory complexion, as 
if pale with passion, a straight nose, a 
mouth so shaped to pout that one could 
hardly conceive it pacifically straight, or 
drooping lugubriously at the corners. 

Marianne Dugdale was one of the pale 
roses so much in fashion, well set in 
thorns, if ever rose were so set. She 
made a queer, half-mocking little bow, 
touched the tips of Iris’s fingers with her 
own, and saying decidedly, * There’s not 
a shade of likeness between us, granny,” 
turned away and ran lightly up a flight of 
stairs. 

“ How she detests me, at first sight! 
Though I cannot help it, I need not won- 
der at it.” Iris took the manner of the 
reception to herself, in distress and hu- 
miliation, and asked in nervous apprehen- 
sion with what show of friendship and 
enjoyment the two could live together, and 
go out together, certainly for the next 
month or two, possibly for years? 

For half a week Iris remained disabused 
of the impression that she was an object of 
half-righteous, half-vindictive abhorrence 
to Marianne Dugdale, who was watching 
everything Iris did and said with a hawk- 
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like alertness which Iris felt far trans- 
cended her own mortified well-nigh timid 
inspection of her cousin. 

The first thing that shook Iris’s belief 
in her kinswoman’s ré/e, was her observa- 
tion of the inherent youthfulness which 
clung to Marianne Dugdale. Iris knew 
they were much of the same age, but she 
had been feeling a woman for years now, 
she was certain she presented no such 
juvenile traits as were constantly peeping 
out in Marianne Dugdale, and largely 
qualifying a nature that even in early 
womanhood was sharp, shrewd, and full 
of self-reliance. There was the oddest 
mixture, the result,of early forcing and 
contemporaneous neglect, of strength and 
weakness, boldness and shyness, confi- 
dence and distrust, tenacity and collapse, 
in the little, square-shouldered person who 
was to divide with Iris the claims of the 
young ladies of the family and the filial 
duties of grandchildren to Lady Fermor, 
both in the house at Kensington Gore and 
elsewhere. The double temperament and 
training betrayed itself even in Marianne 
Dugdale’s physique. Her little chubby 


hands were dimpled like a child’s, and 
while they were tolerably useless in some 
things — notably in woman’s work, in 
others they displayed the dexterity of an 


intelligent mechanic. The owner of the 
hands had been very irregularly educated, 
but she had a scientific, particularly a 
mechanical bias. She preferred mathe- 
matics and chemistry to history and liter- 
ature, while she had a side for fiction and 
poetry; with a greater resemblance to 
men than to women in this respect, she 
relished an opportunity of working with 
wire and wood; she bored and whittled 
like a boy; put all the bells right in the 
house at Kensington Gore without the 
assistance of a workman, to the amaze- 
ment, amounting to consternation, of the 
strictly conventional London menservants 
and maidservants; rectified the uneven- 
hess of various articles of furniture, and 
set straight every picture that was hung 
wrong by a hair’s breadth. 

Her voice, in the style of her hands, 
was furnished with a singular variety of 
tones, some of them strident and self- 
assertive enough, others — mostly ad- 
dressed to children and animals — won- 
derfully winning and sweet, full of childlike 
vibrations, and an irresistibly coaxing 
ring, 

But Marianne Dugdale’s attitude to her 
grandmother, Lady Fermor, was the most 
puzzling and characteristic of any. In 
One sense the girl openly defied the for- 
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midable old woman and took the control 
of herself, Marianne Dugdale, into her 
own hands, where she had been early ac- 
customed to keep it. She proposed to do 
in London and at Lambford exactly what 
she had done in her father’s country 
house, in the depths of Devonshire — and 
that was, very much what she liked. 

In another sense the strong, ardent, re- 
joicing youth of the girl had an underlying 
fund a generosity and pity for the old 
woman’s position, fighting against infirm- 
ity on the brink of the grave. After a 
conspicuously self-willed action or flippant 
speech, Marianne Dugdale would sud- 
denly turn, as if moved by a different 
spring, and speak the gentlest words she 
had uttered that day, refrain from resent- 
ing a jeering rejoinder, refuse to be held 
back by any chilling repulse from offering 
soft, cherishing aid to the stout hearted, 
thankless rebel against her own needs and 
other people’s devices. 

Iris looked from one to another in mar- 
vel to see how Lady Fermor would stand 
it—the open, scarcely seemly contradic- 
tion — the sudden sweet, tender amends, 
and if anybody had presumed to observe 
and applaud the relenting, the likelihood 
was that Marianne Dugdale would have 
gone off at a tangent, harder, sharper, 
more dogged than ever. 

Lady Fermor’s looks and words offered 
a new field of conjecture to Iris. There 
was a strange, suspicious forbearance and 
obliviousness about Lady Fermor’s deal- 
ing with Marianne Dugdale’s behavior, 
which Iris suspected was made up of new 
sensations—considerable amusement, and 
an abiding conviction that in spite of all 
the restiveness and waywardness, she, 
Lady Fermor, was mistress of Marianne 
Dugdale, and could easily crush her op- 
position whether in great matters or small. 
There was no coherence as yet in the 
warring qualities in the girl’s disposition, 
no principle of steadfastness to enable 
her to pull herself together and resist any 
impulse, whether for good or evil, advis- 
edly and tothe end. She was physically 
fearless to daring, but she might prove 
morally weak as water. 

Iris was not thinking of herself, but she 
was as a still, deep stream, obeying a 
great law, which, however ruffled, could 
not be diverted from its course and was 
full of reserved power. 

Marianne Dugdale was like a brawling 
brook, spending itself in foam and noise, 
rushing hither and thither, in wandering 
channels, either to lose name and iden- 
tity, or to discover itself suddenly turned 
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aside, and notwithstanding its raving, car- 
ried where it would not, to serve some 
foreign purpose for which it had not the 
slightest inclination. Iris arrived at the 
sound conclusion that, however indiffer- 
ent or even averse to her a girl like this 
might be, it was hardly probable that she 
would figure in the light of an avenger of 
hereditary injuries. Marianne was not 
made of the stuff that constitutes an old 
supporter of the vendetta, or a modern 
Nihilist. 

. It was on the occasion of Lady Fer- 
mor’s persistently twitting Iris, according 
to an old bad habit, which their recent 
compact had not interfered with, that 
Marianne Dugdale abruptly declared her- 
self on the side of her cousin, called her 
“Tris” in those accents which when they 
were friendly at all, sounded as if they 
came fresh from a warm, true heart, and 
might wile a bird from atree. She walked 
over to Iris’s side, where she sat in one 
of the windows looking out across the 
crowded traffic of the road to the grand 
alleys of the gardens. Marianne knelt, 


oras she would have called it, in her scorn 
of sentimentality, “ plumped ” down before 
her cousin, leant her crossed arms against 
the frame in which Iris was working at 
the Arachne, amidst altered surroundings, 


and began to chat over the events of the 
day in which the girls were mutually in- 
terested. 

The action was the nearest approach to 
a caress in which the least caressing of 
girls was likely to indulge. It was alsoa 
pretty, unaffected movement, at once con- 
fidential and implying more or less volun- 
tary allegiance. 

Iris welcomed it gladly, and with as 
much cordiality as it was wise to display 
to a wild bird that might take alarm and 
start off on the smallest provocation, 

Lady Fermor had never known the love 
of womar to woman, and had been as 
incredulous of it as many men are, or 
pretend to be. She had never looked 
upon her own sex otherwise than with a 
mixture of dislike, suspicion, and con- 
tempt, as natural enemies and rivals, or 
as poor inferiors. She now regarded the 
little group before her with a snort of 
exasperated scepticism. ‘Well done, 
young ladies!” she said sardonically, as 
she rose from her chair with an effort; 
“the pose is very pretty, but it is wasted 
upon me. You ought to keep it for /es 
Jeunes ingénues like yourselves. Oh dear, 
no! don’t, I beg of you, disturb yourselves 
on my account,” as she stumbled and re- 
covered herself on the way to the door, 
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and both of her granddaughters were 
starting up to her assistance. “I hear 
Soames coming to tell me I ought to be 
lying down; but if she proposes to hug 
me, or even to kiss my hand, I'll dismiss 
her on the spot. I make it a principle 
not to encourage humbug.” 

“*Don’t be too affectionate, Charlotte, 
or I’ll kick yer,’” Marianne quoted audibly 
from “ Oliver Twist.”? Then, as the door 
closed, she appealed to her cousin. “ Now, 
Iris, you’ve known granny a great deal 
longer than I have, but I have seen enough 
of her to dare you to contradict me, if you 
are in the habit of speaking the truth, 
when I say she is an abominable old 
woman.” 

Iris looked down into-the clear, search- 
ing, imperious eyes fixed on hers, then 
before she answered looked away into the 
green gardens. Happy little children 
played there from morning till night. In- 
valids in Bath chairs were pulled along, 
that the sick folk might look with their 
dim, faded eyes at the sunny sky and the 
flowery earth, and know summer had come 
again, and dream for a brief moment that 
health and strength were not fled forever. 
Men of business, pursued by cares and 
worries undertaken for women and chil- 
dren, trudged home from their offices. 
Lovers sat on the benches, and looked 
into each others’ eyes, and exchanged a 
word now and then, as if they had sat 
there since Adam and Eve walked in the 
garden of Eden, and could be content to 
sit there forever. Iris left her needle 
sticking in her work, clasping her hands, 
and spoke piteously, “She belongs to 
other times and other manners, so that 
we Cannot judge her and her temptations. 
She has lost all she loved and honored, 
and she does not care any more for love 
and honor.” Her voice fell as if this 
were, what indeed it was, the crown of 
human wretchedness. 

A passing shade of awe crossed Mari- 
anne Dugdale’s dauntless face, but she 
did not refrain from proclaiming trium- 
phantly, “ Then, Iris Compton, we can be 
friends. I agree with what yousay. She 
is a miserable, old, old granny, and some- 
times I would give anything to help her. 
But I was trying you to see if you were 
goody-goody, as she said. She told me it 
was because of your goody-goodiness you 
ran away ; and if you had begun to preach 
to me about reverence, and the duty and 
privilege of respecting and loving that 
dreadful old woman —though she is a 
poor old soul all the same, to whom we 
have the misfortune to be related —I 
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should have given you up at once, since I 
won’t be preached to. Luckily granny, 
however horrible otherwise, never tries 
on that; and, Kke her, I make a principle 
of never encouraging humbugs.” 

“ Everybody is not a humbug who does 
not go about proclaiming all the truth, 
who even keeps back as much of it as is 
possible sometimes. You would not ex- 
pose a wound to shock your fellow-crea- 
tures,” remonstrated Iris, 

“No—yes. You are tatking of a dif- 
ferent thing. I shall always speak the 
truth — I have never told lies. I should 
not know how to hold my tongue. And 
you— you were not altogether silent in 
your conduct; I mean when you ran away. 
Ah! I have you there, Iris.” 

Iris winced before this very plain speak- 
ing. “I thought I was forced to leave 
grandmamma,” she said, “but I did not 
go clandestinely. I dare say she told you 
that also; for whatever she has done, she 
is a truthful woman, Marianne. It was 
not a pleasant experience. I do not like 
to speak or think of it, and I do not care 
to speak ill of Lady Fermor when I am 
eating her bread. Remember, she has 
brought me up. I have lived with her all 


my life, as you have not done.” 


“ The more shame to her, then, to speak 
to you as she did a little while ago — as 
she is constantly doing,” asserted Mari- 
anne Dugdale roundly, “‘and the more 
fool you to let her. I shan’t run away, 
see if I shall. I shall stay as long as she 
will keep me, or till I make the place too 
hot to hold me, since I have come — for 
the good of the other girls, and because 
papa scolded and mamma cried about our 
poverty. But she shan’t take me off or 
put me down, or domineer over me, you 
notice, Iris. I will manage better; and 
neither shall she ride rough-shod over you 
any more if I am here,” declared Mari- 
anne, in the tone of a gallant little cava- 
lier who means to fight in defence of his 
lady. “You are really a great deal too 
good for her, instead of thinking only of 
yourself and preaching to every other 
person in the goody-goody fashion | 
feared, and have been looking out for 
every day since you came. But itis not 
true; you are quite an honest, reasonable, 
jolly girl, I shall do what seems best to 
me, and you will do what you think prop- 
er, and if granny will only consent to be- 
have herself tolerably for an old woman, 
we'll do all we can for her.” 

“I am much obliged to you, my dear 
cousin,” Iris was forced to laugh, “but 
you must not mind me. Lady Fermor 
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and I understand each other, and I am 
not often vexed by what she says. Peo- 
ple at her age are privileged. It is only 
her way of joking. You must mind your- 
self. You may not find it so easy for you 
as you suppose, though I need not say I 
will do all I can to help you.” 

“*T do not see how there can be any 
difficulty,” said Marianne, a little offended 
in her extravagant independence and self- 
comfidence, as she rose to her feet and 
prepared to stroll away. “I have always 
got my own way; at least, almost always. 
Papa is constantly up to his ears in busi- 
ness, and a very bad business it is, with 
the agricultural interest gone to the dogs. 
Mamma is too lazy, and reads too many 
novels to take the trouble to call me to 
order. She never had a mother of her 
own —at least the one she had was as 
good as none; and her father was soured 
with his misfortunes, so that her spirit 
was broken when she was still a girl; but 
I am not going to lose my spirit. The 
other girls, Cathie and Chattie, are young- 
er than I am, and I rule them instead of 
them ruling me. There are the boys, to 
be sure,” said Marianne, with a momen- 
tary pause. 

“ ] thought you had no brothers.” 

“Oh no! not brothers, but as good — 
rather better — five cousins; Tom and 
Ned, and Dick and Harry, and Charlie. 
Tom and Ned are going to India, and 
Dick and Harry are at Cambridge. Dick 
is to be a barrister, and Harry an engineer. 
Charlie has had thoughts of the Church, 
The rest of the boys say he has plenty of 
‘jaw’ if his mind were made up, but I 
don’t believe he ever will make it up. 
My mind is made up that he will choke 
on the Thirty-nine Articles. He is the 
only sop among our boys, and he is dread- 
fully spoony on Cathie, which is a great 
bore both to her and the whole of us; to 
me more than anybody else, for I was un- 
derstood to look after them and keep them 
from running into mischief —at least till 
Sir George came home.” 

“What a responsibility!” exclaimed 
Iris, with proper sympathy ; “and who are 
all these boys you have on your mind?” 

“Of course sons of papa’s brother, Sir 
George, out in India. He has been a 
widower ever so long, and sent all the 
boys home when they were young to papa 
and mamma’s care. She and papa were 
glad to have them, both for their own 
sakes —since boys are so much nicer 
than girls, and because their father, Uncle 
George, is a great swell in the civil ser- 
vice, who can not only make good allow- 
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ances to his sons, but is coming back to 
provide for us all when his time is out; 
only he may die, no doubt, or marry again, 
or do something out there before he is 
able to think what he is about. I have 
been a great deal more with the boys than 
the girls. Even Cathie, the sister next 
me, is three years younger than I —a soft 
little mortal, who can’t say bo! to a goose, 
or to Charlie. I flatter myself I cam play 
cricket, and take a fence, and drive, and 
row, and chaff. Boys will chaff and criti- 
cise, but I didn’t often give in to them, I 
assure you.” 

These were advantages of education of 
which Iris could not boast; before which, 
with their results, she must often sit dumb, 
though she had not been used to regard- 
ing herself, or to being regarded by others, 
as a particularly weak and helpless young 
woman. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LADY FERMOR’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THERE was a budding phase of life of 
which Iris in her isolation had known 
little or nothing. Except at the rectory 
she had scarcely come into familiar con- 
tact with a gay, accessible, yet engrossed 
and restless, group of young people like 
herself. And life at the rectory had con- 
sisted simply of a family party, into which 
Iris was admitted by special favor. It 
was her fortune in the weeks spent at 
Kensington Gore to form one in a cluster 
of young people of more varied elements, 
not related, not like, for the most part 
only recently known to each other, yet 
who seemed suddenly, in spite of what 
might have been regarded as insurmount- 
able barriers, to wax well acquainted, and 
to acertain extent intimate. The result 
was produced largely by the freemasonry 
of youth, and by a certain simplicity of 
character which distinguished more than 
one of the number. Perhaps something 
was due also to that curious fusing influ- 
ence of London, or any other great city, 
on individuals who, however dissimilar 
otherwise, resemble each other ia having 
been brought together unexpectedly, and 
making a common experiment in a new, 
complex, manifold life. The group was 
so far well matched that it consisted of 
two girls’ and two young men — Iris 
Compton and Marianne Dugdale, Sir 
William Thwaite and Ludovic Acton. 

Ludovic was doing nothing more heroic 
at this time than studying the science of 
the sea and its ships, with their work and 
warfare, at Greenwich Hospital, converted 





into a college for aspiring able-bodied 
lieutenants, as well as for more juvenile 
naval recruits. Iris and Sir William 
Thwaite met as friends of old standing, 
and they also met more as contemporaries 
and equals than they had ever done be- 
fore. Iris had fallen into the habit, in the 
past, of classing him among middle-aged 
and elderly people. Doubtless this was 
the consequence of the gravity and for- 
mality of manner conspicuous in a man 
bent on fulfilling his obligations to society 
while doubtful of his power to fulfil them. 

It surprised Iris to hear Marianne Dug- 
dale, who, after she had found her tongue, 
was frank and free in expressing her 
opinions on every subject, mention Sir 
William casually as “a nice young fel- 
low.” 

“Oh! I know what you are thinking 
of,” Marianne cried, in answer to Iris’s 
bewildered look. “He was not always a 
gentleman, and he made a foolish mar- 
riage, and went to the bad fora time. I 
know all about him,” continued Marianne. 
“ But what'of that when he has redeemed 
his character? Down where I come from 
we would say he could not help the first, 
and he was very much to be pitied for the 
second. Men are not perfect. If they 
are manly, honest fellows, and do their 
best, we need not wonder though some of 
them have a fall or two. We may be glad 
when they can pick themselves up again, 
as they do aftera spill in the hunting-field, 
and we should be ready to lend them a 
hand, and expect them to give us another, 
if we come to grief. Ob! we are not so 
starched and severe, and, upon my word, 
I do not think we are the worse Christians 
for it down in my part of Devonshire. 
Neither are we such prigs of scholars or 
such very fine ladies and gentlemen as to 
refuse to forgive a man for a false parti- 
cle, or even for a verb or an adjective out 
of joint, or because he keeps on his hat, 
or does not take off his muddy boots, or 
bolts his knife, or puts his feet on the 
chimney-piece — not that Sir William 
Thwaite commits these enormities to my 
knowledge; I merely used the similes to 
give point to my assertions. What would 
a host of them signify if be were a man 
and a gentleman at heart, as I am sure he 
is? Yes; I know all about him, and I 
say he is a nice young fellow, fairly hand- 
some, with a fine carriage. He is not 
stupid a bit, for he has told me ever so 
many things I wished to hear about India, 
where Tom and Ned are going.” 

Whatever Marianne Dugdale had learnt 
she had certainly not been informed that 
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the squire of Whitehills had Leen a re- 
jected suitor of her cousin’s, an amount of 
ignorance for which Iris was thankful, and 
that she earnestly trusted would receive 
no enlightenment. 

Lady Fermor had made a supereroga- 
tory statement that Sir William enter- 
tained a fancy for her other granddaughter. 
Marianne on her part openly professed an 
interest in him. Iris, too, had an interest, 
different in origin and kind, which in- 
cluded thoughts of poor Honor Smith, 
and a wonder whether sxe were altogether 
forgotten. Iris tried to look at Sir Wil- 
liam in a new light and with impartial 
eyes. He was certainly a young man, not 
over thirty, although he looked old for his 
age; strong and comely too, in spite of a 
certain wayworn look, a trace of trouble, 
and a shade of sternness, which lent him 
a kind of dignity. Yes, there was a 
homely dignity about him; and his man- 
ners, though blunt and unsophisticated, 
were no.longer labored and artificial. 
Other and infinitely heavier considera- 
tions had totally outweighed social dog- 
mas, and from the moment that he had 
regained his liberty in this respect, the 
man and the gentleman at heart shone 
out in his words and actions. Iris was 


able to comprehend how a young gentle- 


woman, a little rustic herself, rather mas- 
culine, after the fashion of the generation, 
in temper and training, with a natural 
impatience and scorn of forms and cere- 
monies, should fraternize with Sir Wil- 
liam, and hold -him in sincere esteem, in 
defiance of what carping people persist- 
—_ remembered and chronicled against 
im. 

It was impossible for Sir William not 
to respond within limits to the generosity 
and kindness of this girl, as he had done 
long ago without bounds in more difficult 
circumstances, to the generosity and kind- 
ness of another girl. It was therefore 
quite true that he was on very good terms 
with Marianne Dugdale, to the extent of 
submitting to be chaffed by her, as if it 
were a pleasure to him, and of bluffly 
chaffing her in return, as he had never 
dreamed of chaffing Iris Compton. It 
was perfectly possible that something 
serious might come out of these terms. 

But Iris soon discovered that another 
puppet was to play his part in the little 
drama, a puppet with such strength to 
feelings, hopes, and wishes, that he 
threatened to produce a serious complica- 
tion of the plot. Ludovic Acton had been 
at Greenwich before the date of Lady 
Fermor’s arrival in London. He had 
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been commanded both by his mother and 
Lucy to call immediately on his father’s 
most difficult parishioner. Being greatly 
under female commanders from the mo- 
ment he put his foot on shore, he had 
reported himself at Kensington Gore be- 
fore Iris was transplanted there. He had 
done it in the way of duty, and with the 
usual failure of poetic justice in the affairs 
of men, in the very act of filial, fraternal, 
and neighborly good-will he found him- 
self, as he had soon to own with a groan, 
“completely done for.” 

King Lud had happened to pay his first 
visit while Lady Fermor was not out of 
her room, when he was handed over to a 
wonderful dark-eyed girl, with a little 
mouth, a square chin, a square yet sym- 
metrical figure and habited in a sort of 
workwoman’s blouse, in which she did 
not seem to feel the least put out. She 
stepped briskly from the conservatory, 
where she had been knitting her brows 
and pouting her lips over the dilapidated 
rock-work, the rolled-up tarpaulin which 
ought to have shaded the roof, the syringes 
which would not spout water, the sickly 
plants ravaged by the green fly. She 
scarcely waited to hear his name, and to 
listen to his modest explanations and 
apologies for intruding on an unknown 
young lady, before she told him, — 

“Oh! I know who you are” (it is a 
wonder she did not say, “ 1 know all about 
you”). ‘You are the son of the rector 
down at Lambford. Your people said 
you would call, and I am glad, because 
Sailors are handy, and you may be able to 
help me. Come and see the disgraceful 
wreck of a London conservatory.” 

King Lud went and saw and worked 
with Marianne Dugdale for half an hour, 
and did not conquer, unless in the trifles 
of nailing up some of the higher dropping- 
down cork rock-work, erecting the tarpau- 
lin in its proper place, clearing out the 
pipes of the syringes and playing them on 
the astonished green fly. As if that were 
not enough for the entomological speci- 
mens, Marianne gave her order, “ Smoke, 
Mr. Acton, smoke.” 

King Lud, too, complied forthwith, con- 
soling himself for having to light and puff 
a cigar in such a presence by the true 
conviction that those pretty fresh lips, 
frank and fearless as they were, had never 
been soiled by so much as a cigarette, for 
the country Amazon of high degree is 
more innocent and unsophisticated than 
the same Amazon belonging to the town, 
He was conquered himself, hard hit, 
beaten to the wall at the first bout. He 
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had never seen such eyes, or worked in 
company with such clean baby fingers. 
He had never met a girl so genuine, so 
original, so conscious, so bright. He 
might have added he had never been so 
warmly congratulated for small achieve- 
ments, or so soundly rated for sundry little 
mistakes committed in the height and 
flutter of his admiration. 

In his entire subjugation her Majesty’s 
officer called again at Kensington Gore 
on the following day, under the poor pre- 
text of renewing his smoking operations 
against the green fly. On his second call 
Ludovic saw Lady Fermor, and she who 
had never been deficient in hospitality to 
young men made him free of the house 
during her stay in town. She did not 
withdraw this permission as she might 
have done, when she found that the rec- 
tor’s son availed himself of it on every 
possible and impossible occasion, until 
his visits to town must have made a tre- 
mendous inroad on his studies at Green- 
wich. In fact it came to this, that King 


Lud, who had been heretofore the most 
diligent and devoted member of his pro- 
fession, appeared to be living in the col- 
lege at Greenwich for the sole purpose of 
paying'court to somebody in a house at 


Kensington Gore. 

Lady Fermor was very old, but she was 
neither blind nor deaf to the extent of 
these infirmities interfering seriously with 
her intercourse with her fellows. She 
was not a fool and she had other plans 
and projects for her grandchild, but she 
was “a cool hand” and a bold player. 
She was fond of a fair field and no favor 
in the game of life, and it is to be feared 
she had downright satisfaction in making 
mischief between men and women. She 
let Ludovic Acton call or come to dinner 
or form one of the escorts to the girls as 
he and they chose. Lady Fermor let 
Marianne Dugdale talk to the lieutenant 
by the hour, satisfying her inquisitiveness, 
which was immense, about all the ships 
he had been in, and all the service he had 
seen, about the North Sea and the coast 
of Africa, about the dockyards at home, 
about his experience of the different modes 
and rules for cricket and foot-ball and 
lawn-tennis. 

Lady Fermor never interfered. She 
seemed to suffer the young people to take 
their swing in the easiest, most incon- 
siderate manner. Yet when Iris came to 
think of it afterwards, she could not recall 
one occasion when the old woman, appar- 
ently doing nothing, had not so held the 
shuttle and chequered, twisted, turned 
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back and directed anew the threads which 
were to weave the pattern in the web of 
destiny, that Marianne Dugdale, who 
imagined herself a free agent, did not 
stay at home when she had promised to 
go out, walk with Sir William when the 
arrangement had been that she should 
walk with Mr. Acton, did not wear the 
one man’s flowers and sing the one man’s 
songs when she had accepted the other’s 
bouquets and undertaken to warble his 
ditties. 

The policy might be Machiavellian, yet 
it was simple enough, and it had a founda- 
tion prepared for it ina headstrong girl, 
calling out for her own way and getting it, 
but swerving aside and giving in because 
she had still those troublesome commodi- 
ties, a conscience and a heart, not to speak 
of a vanity and a temper even more sus- 
ceptible and easily played upon. She had 
also a large supply of what old-fashioned 
books call “ forwardness,” which owned 
no control, and could be reckoned on to 
influence Marianne according to the prin- 
ciple on which some pigs and donkeys are 
driven, if one may be forgiven the inele- 
gance of the simile — start them with 
their faces due north and they are safe to 
back due south. 

Still more ready-made material for an 
enemy of Marianne Dugdale’s to employ 
to her detriment, was to be found in the 
fact that she was a born coquette. With- 
out doubt her rearing among the tribe of 
boys who were as good as brothers, yet 
who were not brothers, gave early stimu- 
lus and scope to the bent, for she liked 
attention, not from one squire alone, but 
from all who came within her orbit. With- 
out thinking what she was doing, without 
any‘conscious motive, especially without 
a set aim to an end, Marianne had an in- 
stinctive, exquisite enjoyment, inscrutable 
to Iris, in smiling and frowning, praising 
and blaming, pleasing and teazing, coaxing 
and vexing, now Sir William, now Ludovic 
Acton. This was done in a manner calcu- 
lated to set the two young men, who had 
always been on civil terms, and when left 
to themselves were growing friendlier 
every day, as much by the ears as if they 
had both been their tormentor’s devoted 
slaves. 

That one of the gentlemen was Mari- 
anne Dugdale’s devoted slave neither she 
nor any one else could long deny, while 
she was inflicting alternate ecstasy 
misery upon him. But jesting at scars 
because she had never felt a wound, Mari- 
anne did not mind the responsibility in 
the least ; if anything it added zest to her 
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entertainment. Thus she never ceased 
laughing at poor King Lud’s moon of a 
face and his tow-colored hair, apparently 
without any clear and forcible conviction 
that these, not strictly picturesque attri- 
butes, belonged to a brave, honest gentle- 
man on whom it was a shame and disgrace 
for any woman to inflict an unnecessary 
ang. 
In her thoughtlessness, her gaiety and 
kindness degenerated into careless self- 
ishness and positive cruelty. Iris could 
utter no protest, though her heart waxed 
hot within her; because there were con- 
siderations which stopped her mouth, and 
because Marianne would not be preached 
to, and must be taught neither by precept 
nor example, but by what is frequently 
the grimmest, as it is certainly the most 
efficient, teacher of all, bitter experience. 
Hers was really a fine, open, even loyally 
affectionate nature, but in the méan time 
it was in a state of chaos not cosmos. 
There was no reign of duty in the soul, 
no supreme sovereignty tending to bring 
every thought and affection into noble 
subjection, though she had been baptized 
and confirmed, and believed herself a 
Christian. 
It was a lively surprise to Iris at first, 
when King Lud presented himself day 
after day at Kensington Gore without a 
single musical instrument in his pocket, 
and never asking for music more than 
once in the twenty-four hours, since Mari- 
anne Dugdale, though she could sing like 
a lark when she chose, was only moder- 
ately fond of the joyous science and had 
been heard to speak disparagingly of mu- 
sical men. 
Accordingly Ludovic Acton was resent- 
ful to the verge of repressed fury when 
Iris referred without malice to his stock 
of musical instruments, and expressed in- 
nocent surprise that he no longer cared to 
accompany anybody on the piano. “ Why 
did you say that?” he took her to task as 
if she had been one of his sisters, and 
with as much indignation as if she had 
accused him of conduct unbecoming an 
officer andagentleman. “I am not fonder 
of music than other fellows.” Then in 
answer to her “ Oh! Ludovic,” “I mean 
than other fellows who have idle time on 
their hands which they do not well know 
how to get rid of. 1 say, Iris — Miss 
-Compton, it was rather nasty of you, I 
“mean it was hard upon me, to bring up 
that about my flutes and guitars. I am 
Sick of them, and shall have a private sale 
the next time I am afloat. You have 
heard her — Miss Dugdale — laugh at cat- 
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erwauling fellows, and no poor beggar 
likes to be an object of ridicule in his 
set.” 

The season was approaching its close 
when Lady Fermor came up to town, and 
she made that an excuse for no formal 
bringing out of her granddaughters. How- 
ever, they came in for the fag end of the 
gaities, which were still fresh and agree- 
able tothem. Country neighbors of Mari- 
anne Dugdale’s fortunately in town, and 
one or two Eastwich families that had 
condoned Lady Fermor’s offences long 
ago, supported the two girls, stopped them 
when they were driving with Lady Fer- 
mor in the Park, offered in the persons of 
the matrons to chaperon the cousins, and 
invited or procured invitations for them 
to the last plays, operas, flower shows, 
breakfasts, and balls. These invitations 
by Lady Fermor’s desire included Sir 
William Thwaite and Mr. Acton. 

Iris waltzed again, as a matter of course, 
with Sir William, and if either remem- 
bered the former occasion he or she made 
no sign. It was no business of hers, 
neither did she know it at the time, but 
one of the balls happened at a great house 
which had given a similar rout years be- 
fore, when a member of the present com- 
pany had stood among the rabble round 
the door and envied the very footman 
whose flesh-colored calves were so much 
at home on those stairs, and asked de- 
spairingly whether he could ever be at 
ease in such regions. 

Now, so far as that went, he was as 
undisturbed in mind as when he traversed 
the old barrack yards, and sometimes Iris 
Compton hung upon his arm, but the spirit 
of the dream was changed. 

In addition to the good things of the 
season, there were many sights for Lady 
Fermor’s young people to see, and this 
business they prosecuted with commenda- 
ble assiduity and considerable satisfac- 
tion. The last would have been still 
greater if there had been no such disturb- 
ing element as the rival claims of Sir 
William and King Lud, with the rapidly 
developing moonstruck madness of the 
lieutenant. 

Still there were exacting, engrossing 
hot days and nights when there was al- 
ways something to be done which could 
not be put off, whether it were an excur- 
sion to Kew or Richmond, an old-fash- 
ioned survey of the Tower or the Mint or 
the Mansion House, services at Westmin- 
ster or St. Paul’s, visits to the ladies’ and 
the strangers’ galleries in St. Stephen’s, 
an enterprising hunt for old china, daw- 
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dling at Morris’s or Burnet’s, distributions 
of prizes for window gardening under 
difficulties, mornings at the crack training 
school for nurses, the Hospital for Incura- 
bles, the last best créche. It was a mar- 
vellous jumble, and though - Iris was 
tempted to think the unlooked-for holiday 
was alloyed by the sport which Marianne 
Dugdale could not resist making with her 
two Samsons, perhaps without it the whirl 
would have lacked some of the eternal 
play of human passion and warfare of mor- 
tal life. There would have been a certain 
spice to the intercourse absent if it had 
not been for the sentiment that manifestly 
pervaded the contending factions. To 
say nothing of the undercurrents which 
might be doing their own work, there was 
something rousing in the spirit of indigna- 
tion which filled Iris when she saw one or 
other of the victims specially ill-used. 

Iris, without a severe analysis of mo- 
tives, acted as consoler to each of the 
young men in turn; for wounded pride, 
and mortified masterfulness, and sheer 
irritation caused by an exasperating proc- 
ess, require soothing, as well as outraged 
love. 

But Iris was angriest and sorriest for 
Ludovic Acton. Sir William might putin 
a claim as having borne the brunt of re- 
peated disappointments and trials, but he 
had learned at last to wear a calm front to 
the world. And if he were proposing 
again to marry on the prompting of a 
third person, after all he had suffered, be- 
cause a Suitable alliance was desirable tor 
aman in his position, then there was a 
good deal that was incorrigible in his con- 
duct which, though it encountered loss, 
could not command sympathy. 

Sometimes Marianne took it into her 
unaccountable vagrant fancy to take um- 
brage at all the three others, and would as 
good as quarrel with them so far as they 
would let her. 

It was then a pitiable case with the poor 
fellow, who gave himself up to uncalled-for 
self-reproaches and desperate apprehen- 
sions because of his mistress’s inexplica- 
ble displeasure. But in spite of his 
groans, there was a considerable amount 
of fraternization between the deserted 
members of the party, and a good deal of 
pensive and humorous enjoyment — not 
so much in airing their grievance, for they 
were too true and too much inclined to be 
attached to Marianne Dugdale to take that 
course, but in enduring her capricious 
humor and the temporary banishment 
from her good-will and merry conversa- 





company would let her go off by herself 
as she insisted on doing, stamping about 
the back drawing-room or sulking in the 
conservatory; while those in disgrace 
would linger apart in the farthest window, 
or would pluck up spirit and take it upon 
them to get their hats and stroll across the 
road to the adjoining gardens. There the 
three would walk up and down beneath 
the trees, carefully keeping in sight of the 
house lest Marianne should return to her 
right mind in a twinkling, as was her wont, 
forgive them in a body without telling 
them their offence, and come out after 
her brief eclipse, the blithest of them all, 

The promenaders would talk of Lamb- 
ford and Eastwich assiduously. It was 
then that Iris found out how Sir William 
had come to know and to love every hazel 
copse and sunny sloping field and rushy 
brake on Whitehills. She and Ludovic 
who had been brought up in the parish 
were not better acquainted with its dear 
old holes and corners or fonder of them 
than this comparative new-comer. Neither 
could she fail to perceive, little as it was 
intruded upon her, the interest he had 
learned to take in the people, especially in 
those who were most dependent on the 
consideration of their neighbors, how 
much sympathy he had for them, what 
good sense and good feeling and dry hu- 
mor into the bargain he showed when he 
talked of them, how attentively he lis- 
tened to every suggestion on their behalf. 

And how many notable books he had 
been reading! Books of which King Lud 
had not even heard the names, books 
which she had longed for, but had not yet 
been able to procure. To think that Sir 
William, to whom she had tentatively lent 
“Tom Brown’s School-Days,” to encour- 
age a literary appetite in its infancy, 
should have got in advance of her in sun- 
dry original, intelligent investigations he 
had instituted, mostly in the track of natu- 
ral history! His occasional half-eager, 
half-thoughtful references to those exper- 
iments sounded as if he might live to at- 
tain some distinction among the students 
of nature. 

What advances he had made in true 
manhood! How he was casting off the 
slough of the lower animal! How fast 
he was growing in his solitary life at 
Whitehills! What would Honor have 
thought of him if she had lived to see him 
now? Ah! poor Honor, her life could 
hardly have been his gain. Her death was 
part of his emancipation. But if she saw 


‘it all from beyond the golden gate, would 


tion. When the affair was hopeless the | she not be more than content? 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
GOETHE, 
II. 

THERE has always been, and there is 
to this day, in spite of the biography of 
Lewes, a certain vagueness in the En- 
glish mind with respect to the literary 
career of Goethe. His name and fame 
were familiar to us for an unusually long 
time before we made any close acquaint- 
ance with his personality. Though he 
lived almost sixty years after his ‘“* Wer- 
ther” created a rage all over Europe, yet 
our public scarcely formed a distinct no- 
tion of him till after he was dead. In 
English books of poetical criticism, even 
those which we are only just ceasing to 
regard as authorities, his name is strange- 
ly absent where we might most expect to 
find it. Macaulay and Hallam must have 
known how it was regarded abroad, and 
certainly Macaulay had read “ Wilhelm 
Meister” and “Faust,” but both these 
critics are on very distant bowing terms 
with Goethe. When they make those 
solemn critical awards in which that 
school delighted, arranging the poets of 
all ages in order of merit, itis to be ob- 
served that they silently exclude Goethe 
from the competition. Thus, when Hallam 


pronounces of Spenser that he is the third 
name among the poets of England, and 
has been surpassed by Dante alone among 
those of the Continent, we are clearly not 
to understand that Hallam means to put 
the author of the “ Faery Queene ” above 


the author of “Faust.” Evidently for 
some reason Goethe is not in Hallam’s 
mind when he passes this judgment. In 
like manner Macaulay, who in literature 
drew such a rigid line between the pres- 
ent, to which he was indifferent, and the 
past, to which he was devoted, draws the 
line so as to exclude Goethe. He does 
not deny his merit; he simply refuses 
either to think or to write about him. 
More remarkable than the silence of Ma- 
caulay and Hallam is the silence of Cole- 
ridge, which was in fact the main hin- 
drance to Goethe’s reputation in England. 
In all the writings of Coleridge, 1 know 
only of a single passage in which the 
merits of Goethe are discussed. ‘This is 
puzzling. It was the peculiar mission of 
Coleridge to make England acquainted 
with German genius and thought. We 
can scarcely suppose that he overlooked 
Goethe. At the time when he first at- 
tended to German literature, he must have 
become acquainted with Goethe’s writ- 
Ings. In 1798, when Coleridge was in 
Germany, a large fragment of “ Faust” 
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had been before the public for several 
years, and “Gétz” and “ Werther” were 
already a quarter of a century old; nor 
was that one of the moments in which 
Goethe was inactive, or had suffered his 
name to pass out of the public mind. On 
the contrary, at the very time when the 
yousg Englishman was curiously watch- 
ing from Géttingen one of the most sin- 
gular fermentations recorded in literary 
history, Goethe was reaching his zenith. | 
His alliance with Schiller had lately been 
formed. “Wilhelm Meister” and * Her- 
mann und Dorothea” were just launched 
or being launched into the world. But 
even if by some accident the phenomenon 
escaped Coleridge’s notice at the time, 
yet, in the thirty years that followed, did 
he never become alive to the imposing 
greatness of it? Inthe mirror which he 
holds up to Germany, Goethe’s figure is 
not to be seen. We see there Lessing, 
Kant, Schiller, and Schelling, but not 
Goethe. And yet several of Coleridge’s 
contemporaries outside Germany had seen 
what Coleridge could not see. Mme. de 
Stael had pronounced Goethe “le poete 
de l’Allemagne, Je philosophe, homme 
de lettres vivant dont Vloriginalité et 
Vimagination sont les plus remarqua- 
bles.” Scott had translated “ Gétz von 
Berlichingen,” and he habitually spoke of 
Goethe as his master. Shelley translated 
the “ Prolog im Himmel.” Byron paid him 
homage, “as a vassal to his liege lord.” 
Only Coleridge, the professed literary 
critic, the recognized authority on Ger- 
man literature, knows nothing of him! 
He brings to us information about several 
interesting and remarkable writers; he 
can tell of the clear style and masterly 
logic of Lessing, of the glowing poetical 
eloquence of Schiller, of the great philo- 
sophic genius of Kant. Has it escaped 
his notice that in this throng of new writ- 
ers there is one to whom almost all the 
others look up as to their Muszus, one 
“whose fame over his living head like 
heaven was bent”—a man of unique 
personality, belonging not to Germany 
only, but to the world ? 

Certainly it did not escape his notice. 
It would have been strange indeed if a 
Coleridge had failed to appreciate the 
songs of Goethe, or if he, of all our poets 
| the most familiar with the dangers of phil- 
| osophic speculation, if he who wrote “ De- 
jection,” had been unable to appreciate 
| Faust.” But the one passage in which 
| he does speak his mind about Goethe be- 
| trays in every line that he thought of him 
what he could not but think. It has the 
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character of an apology, and is expressed 
in a constrained style which marks em- 
barrassment. “The style of ‘Wilhelm 
Meister’ is excellent; the songs in ‘ Faust’ 
and the characters of Mephistopheles and 
Gretchen are excellent. He has been 
advised to translate ‘ Faust,’ but has had 
reasons for not doing so. One is that he 
doubted whether it became his moral 
character to translate what in parts is 
vulgar and blasphemous. Moreover, he 
has himself planned a poem on a similar 
subject. Michael Scott was to have been 
his Faust, and he had had ideas and in- 
ventions, better, he thinks, than anything 
in ‘Faust.’” Probably Coleridge did 
really feel that kind of dread which the 
Stolbergs in Germany felt of the so-called 
heathenism of Goethe. Probably he 
shrank from the responsibility of intro- 
ducing into England an influence at once 
so powerful and so questionable. Goethe’s 
thoughts had been dropped into a soil 
ploughed up by scepticism both religious 
and moral, and Coleridge might reasona- 
bly consider them ill adapted for England, 
where the current was at that very time 
setting strongly towards a positive system 
of belief. But a profound admiration, and 


almost awe, curiously mixed with a kind 
of envy, breaks through his reticence. 


Had Coleridge translated “Faust,” 
“ Hermann und Dorothea,” and the songs; 
had he seen his way to bring Goethe’s 
works as a whole before the English pub- 
lic, which he could have done with more 
subtlety and discrimination than Carlyle, 
and twenty years earlier, we should have 
been further advanced in the knowledge 
of Goethe now than we actually are. In 
particular, we should have escaped an 
illusion which is caused by the fact that 
his writings were first studied by us so 
long after they were written. It was near 
the centenary of his birth when we first 
fell under his influence. Not only did 
we see his works, as we see all foreign 
works, divorced from the circumstances 
which produced them, but we listened to 
him for the first time almost in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and scarcely 
remarked that the voice to which we lis- 
tened spoke to us from the eighteenth. 
The speaker seemed to be the old man of 
Weimar, the old man who had so lately 
occupied the literary throne. It was in 
the forties and fifties that we studied him, 
and then it was fresh in our remembrance 
that he had noticed Carlyle, and written 
verses to Mrs. Carlyle, that he had flat- 
tered Scott, and translated passages from 
Byron. His name was associated with 
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the literary celebrities of the time of our 
George IV. He seemed almost a later 
poet than Byron, since he not only out- 
lived Byron, but in his poetical philosophy 
was held to have gone beyond him, so 
that those who suffered from the Byronic 
fever were advised to take Goethe as an 
antidote. Moreover, the second part of 
“ Faust,” in mere compass the greatest of 
his poems, and nbdt so manifestly a failure 
that it could not be represented by some 
critics as the greatest also in importance, 
was actually not finished till 1831, and 
not published till later still, so that Goethe 
appeared, in some sense, as an active 
contemporary of Tennyson, Bulwer, and 
Macaulay. 

This was an illusion. Goethe was not 
really a writer of that age, nor even of the 
age before. He was not properly a con- 
temporary even of Scott, much less of 
Tennyson. The roll of his really impor- 
tant works was almost made up before 
that of Scott was begun. He is in fact, 
properly speaking, a writer of the eigh- 
teenth century. But even this statement 
is not strong enough. It is not easy quite 
to realize at once the great length of his 
career and the great influence and fame 
of his earliest works. As I have said, 
Goethe was not at his commencement, 
but about at his zenith, when Coleridge 
was in Germany, and that was earlier by 
seven years than the first great success 
of Scott. If his zenith was so far back, 
how far must we travel to find his com- 
mencement? We must go beyond the 
first appearance of Cowper and Crabbe, 
beyond the publication of Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the Poets ” (1781), or Miss Bur- 
ney’s * Evelina” (1778). ‘This brings us 
to the age of Goldsmith, and it is in this 
period that we find the first astonishing 
successes of Goethe. Goldsmith died in 
1774, which is the year in which all Ger- 
many was shedding tears over “ Werther.” 
But *“ G6étz” had appeared the year before 
that, and reached a second edition in the 
month before Goldsmith’s death. Even 
“Werther” and “Gétz” are not abso- 
lutely the earliest writings of Goethe; 
they are only the writings which first 
made his name celebrated. His essay on 
German architecture had appeared in 
1772, and among the poems now included 
in his works some were written as early 
as 1765. 

It excites astonishment that a writer 
who finished a great and imposing poeti- 
cal work three years after Lord Tenny- 
son’s name came before the public, should 


| have written the most successful book of 
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the year which witnessed the death of 
Goldsmith. But of this long period, if 
Goethe’s fame belongs principally to the 
latter half, his character and genius be- 
long principally to the former. He has 
influenced the nineteenth century and is 
influencing it, but he belongs to the eigh- 
teenth. And not even to the last years of 
the eighteenth. He is not one of those 
great men whom we often suppose, rather 
mistakenly perhaps, to have been inspired 
and formed by the impulse of the French 
Revolution. The French Revolution fell 
in the middle of his career, when his ap- 
prenticeship (Lehrvjahre) was over, when 
his principal works were planned and half 
written. It disturbed instead of inspiring 
him. As a subject for poetry, he could 
never handle it successfully, except when 
in “Hermann und Dorothea” he uses, 
as it were, the remote thunder of it to 
heighten the idyllic serenity of the scene. 
Of the successful works which he pub. 
lished in the nineteenth century, the chief 
— viz., the first part of “* Faust” — was not 
only planned and in great part written in 
the eighteenth, but in conception it is one 
of the earliest of his works, almost as 
early as “*G6tz.” We sometimes hear 


“Faust” spoken of as the great charac- 
teristic poem of the nineteenth century, 


but it has nothing of the nineteenth cen- 
turyin it. Goethe himself, in the impres- 
sive dedication, describes the effort which 
he made in completing “ Faust” to revive 
the feelings and fancies of his earliest 
youth. That effort carried him back to 
days when the French Revolution was 
undreamed of, far back into the old régime 
of Europe, the days of Maria Theresa, 
Frederick, and Louis XV., the days when 
Voltaire and Rousseau were still reigning 
in the world of literature. And generally 
in his later works, with the exception of 
“Wihelm Meister’s Wanderjahre,” the 
peculiar spirit of the nineteenth century 
is studiously excluded, and the train of 
thought is imperturbably pursued which 
would have been natural to us all if no 
French Revolution and no nationality 
movement had occurred to throw every- 
thing into confusion. 

Thus our conception of Goethe is dis- 
torted by the illusion which makes him 
seem to us more modern than heis. But 
it is also rendered indistinct by our imper- 
fect knowledge of the development which 
his genius underwent. Few writers 
passed through so many phases. He did 
not write in his old age as he had written 
in the Napoleonic time, nor in the Na- 
poleonic time as he had written at the 
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close of the eighteenth century, nor after 
his visit to Italy as he had written before 
it, nor after he settled at Weimar as he 
had written in his native city of Frankfurt. 
Of this succession-of phases we have no 
doubt some notion— we know that the 
second part of “Faust” belongs to the 
old age and “ Werther” to the period of 
immaturity — but our notion is not suffi- 
ciently distinct. Yet Goethe is an artist, 
and to say this is to say that a true knowl- 
edge of him, as of other artists, consists 
mainly in an accurate discrimination of 
the phases or periods of his genius. 

Let us begin this discrimination of pe- 
riods by marking off the period of old 
age. A collected edition of his works 
appeared between 1806 and 1808, and this 
collection caused the want of a biography 
of the poet to be felt. He undertook to 
be his own biographer, and the chief part 
of “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” appeared 
between the years 1811 and 1814. We 
may regard this as the winding up of his 
literary life, since the works which ap- 
peared later, with the exception of the 
“ West-dstlicher Divan,” contained little 
that was valuable which had not been 
composed at an earlier time. When a 
period of nearly twenty years has thus 
been assigned to the old age, there remain 
about forty years for the period of active 
genius. Itis this period which it is im- 
portant properly to subdivide. 

There is this difference between the 
periods of a painter and of a writer such 
as Goethe was, that the painter is always 
painting, whereas the writer is often oth- 
erwise employed, and may even for long 
years abandon writing altogether. Goethe 
to be sure was almost always producing, 
but he was by no means always publish- 
ing; he was not dependent on his author- 
ship. He began life as Doctor Goethe, 
an advocate at the Frankfurt bar, where 
he actually practised for about three 
years. Afterwards he became an official 
in the service of the duke of Weimar, and 
may be said to have been for about ten 
years his prime minister. In 1786, when 
he was thirty-seven years old, he obtained 
a long leave of absence and spent two 
years in Italy. On his return to Weimar 
he did not resume general administrative 
business, but reserved to himself the de- 
partment of culture, and was from this 
time forward education minister. These 
cares were enough to fill the life of an 
ordinary man, even of an ordinary able 
man. It was, as it were, out of office 
hours that he played the part of the great- 
est, most original, most various, and most 
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consummate writer of his time. Accord- 
ingly bis literary life falls into short peri- 
ods of activity separated by longer peri- 
ods of comparative inaction, reappear- 
ances, as it were, after intervals of 
retirement. The plan of it is less simple 
than that of Shakespeare or Scott. We 
have to deal not with an uninterrupted 
series of plays, as in the case of Shake- 
speare, nor with aseries of poems followed 
by a series of romances and novels, as in 
the case of Scott. Goethe makes several 
pauses and several new departures ; there 
are, as it were, several Goethes, who are 
separated from each other by intervals of 
time. 

Perhaps we may distinguish three ap- 
pearances of Goethe in German litera- 
ture. 

First, there is that early appearance, 
now more than a century behind us, when 
he wrote “ Gotz” and * Werther.” This 
appearance comes to an end when he is 
summoned in 1775 to Weimar, when he 
passes into a new world, and undertakes 
new duties. 

For about a dozen years from this time 
he is comparatively inactive in literature, 
and might seem to have lost ground. At 
least he had not followed up, as a book- 
seller would have advised him to do, the 
astonishing hits he had made at the be- 
ginning of his career. But about the year 
1788, at the time when he was in Italy, he 
began a new period of activity and suc- 
cess, which may be said to have lasted till 
the end of the eighteenth century. This 
second Goethe is extremely different from 
the first. He does not now take the pub- 
lic by storm. He is called artificial, and 
cold; sometimes he is called by even 
worse names; only one of the works of 
this period, “ Hermann und Dorothea,” 
was received with general enthusiasm. 
But upon thinking men this second Goethe 
produces gradually an effect more pro- 
found than was perhaps ever produced in 
any age by a contemporary poet. 

Just at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury he falls once more into the back- 
ground. Schiller steps forward, and for 
some years occupies the stage in such a 
striking manner as to draw attention away 
from every other actor. There is at this 
time no rivalry, but the most intimate ac- 
cord, between him and Goethe; but in 
these years he pours forth his dramas in 
such rapid succession, and these dramas 
are so imposing, so much more calculated 
to impress the general public than the 
works of the second Goethe had been, that 
he could not but have, and had a right to 


| have, the stage to himself for a time. 
When he passed away, in 1805, much was 
altered. Under a number of powerful 
influences which all worked together, the 
influences of Kant and Fichte, and those 
of Goethe and Schiller themselves, new 
literary movements had begun, and the 
fashion of literature was changing. Ro- 
manticism had set in, which, though it 
had started with a great profession of rev- 
erence for Goethe, yet led the public 
taste away from the severe principles of 
| his second period. He becomes aware of 
a certain degree of reaction against his 
influence. 

Goethe, however, was able in some 
measure to reconcile himself to this reac- 
tion. He now makes athird appearance, 
and this time in some sense as a roman- 
ticist writer. To this period belong the 
“Elective Affinities,” the ** West-dstlicher 
Divan,” and another work more important 
than either. There was a certain resem- 
blance between romanticism and that ear- 
lier movement in which the first Goethe 
had taken the lead. To become a roman- 
ticist, therefore, Goethe had only to go 
back to his youth. It happened that of 
the designs which had occupied him in 
that now remote period, one had never 
been completed. It was medizval, like 
“Gotz,” and as mystically, as awfully 
sombre as any of those plays of Calderon 
which the new school was now reviving. 
This was “ Faust.” And when thus he 
returned for a moment to the style of his 
youth, he had again the astonishing suc- 
cess that had hailed his youthful efforts. 
* Faust” stood out at once as the great 
work of Goethe, and the fame of it went 
round the world. 

We may almost consider the autobiog- 
raphy, which followed so soon, as belong- 
ing in some degree to Goethe’s romanti- 
cist works; for it tells only of the first 
Goethe. It does not describe the austere, 
cold, second period, but only the enthusi- 
astic days which romanticism seemed to 
have brought back again, the days in 
which he wrote “Gétz” and planned 
“ Faust.” 

Such, roughly, are the three Goethes. 
The first is best described as a Shake- 
spearian, for Goethe in the seventies of 
the eighteenth century was mainly under 
the influence of Shakespeare, and ap- 
peared to his countrymen as the leader of 
the Shakespearian school. The second is 
|a rigid classicist, writes plays on the 
| Greek model, narrative poems in hexam- 
|eters, and elegiacs after Propertius and 
| Martial. The third is, to some extent, a 
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romanticist. He has dropped his classi- 
cal models, and wanders after Calderon 
and Hafiz. He adapts to the romanticist 
fashion the Shakespearian sketches of his 
youth. 

But though in this latter period there 
was some concession to a reigning fash- 
ion, yet it is not to be supposed that 
Goethe abandoned that devotion to the 
Greek ideal upon which, in the second 
period, he had based his art. “Faust” 
itself proves his fidelity to it, if we bear 
in mind how that work may probably have 
been regarded by Goethe himself. We 
think almost exclusively of the first part, 
and because we take little interest in the 
second part, which strikes us as prolix and 
fantastic, we unconsciously assume that in 
Goethe’s mind, too, it was of secondary 
interest; one of those after thoughts by 
which an artist, who has had a happy idea, 
hopes to make it serve him a second time. 
But the old story which Goethe had un- 
dertaken to dramatize said that Faust’s 
compact with the fiend was for Helen of 
Greece. Now, as Helen does not appear 


in the first part, and does appear in the 
second; moreover, as the second part is 
more than half as long again as the first, 
and is a regular play in five acts, whereas 


the first is only a series of scenes ; it would 
seem that to Goethe the first part ap- 
peared rather as the introduction to a 
work than as the work itself. And if we 
think of the two parts together, as Goethe 
thought of them, we see that Helena is 
intended to be, as it were, the central fig- 
ure, the Beatrice of this new Divine Com- 
edy. Now Helena is none other than the 
Greek ideal, and thus we see that the 
whole work treats of the return of the 
modern mind to ancient classical ways of 
thinking. Even in his third period then, 
though he appeared as a romancist, Goethe 
is at heart a cclassicist. In this instance, 
indeed, it was not any compromise that 
made him appear otherwise, but only the 
accident that the introduction to his work 
was infinitely more successful than the 
work itself. The introduction, that is, the 
first part, contains some of the brightest 
inventions of his youth, and is throughout 
the work of his vigorous period, while at 
the same time it spoke to the popular 
mind. ‘The second part is a compound of 
the languor of his old age with the cold- 
ness of his second period, and thus speaks 
in a drowsy tone of things which only the 
few understand. 

As I have remarked, Goethe sometimes 
kept designs so long by him that when 
the work appeared it was difficult to say 
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to what period it belonged, since it bore 
the marks of several periods. This re- 
mark applies especially to “ Faust.” Of 
this play some scenes were written in 
1775, but the whole was not completed till 
the middle of 1831. In other words, he 
had this poem in hand at least fifty-seven 
years. Even the first part took him 
thirty-three years. In “ Faust,” there- 
fore, every phase of Goethe is to be traced 
somewhere. It is only in general and 
roughly that we can say that the first part 
belongs to the first and third periods, and 
the second part to the second period and 
to the old age. 

“Wilhelm Meister” is another work to 
which the same remark applies. He kept 
it by him (I speak only of the Lehrjahre) 
more than twenty years. By observing 
this fact we discover how to place it in 
our classification. By the date of its pub- 
lication it belongs to the second period, 
of which indeed it is the principal work. 
And yet it is not in classical form. The 
truth is, it is the work of transition, the 
work in which Goethe records in what 
way and through what stages he passed 
out of his first into his second period. 
The earlier part of the novel may almost 
be said to belong to the first period, and 
throughout the prominence which is given 
to Shakespeare is a note of the first period. 
But Mignon’s figure and Mignon’s song 
draw our thoughts more and more towards 
Italy; Greek statues float before us; and 
at last, in the eighth book, we are intro- 
duced to the Hall of the Past, where 
Goethe himself, disguised as the Uncle, 
stands in the midst of a world of Greek 
art. Here we are in the midst of the 
classicism of the second period. Here is 
preached to us the culture-gospel, of which 
the principal maxim is Gedenke zu leben 
— study to live, instead of AZemento mori 
— study to die. 

Thus, “ Wilhelm Meister ” runs parallel 
to “ Faust,” if we think of the two Fausts 
together. Wilhelm’s apprenticeship cor- 
responds in prose to the course of Faust 
as depicted in poetry. Both move out of 
what is described as a Gothic confusion 
into the Hellenic world. The one rests 
in the culture-gospel, the other marries 
Helen of Greece. We have here a sort 
of clue to the vast and various labyrinth 
of Goethe’s writings. What may be the 
value of this fundamental Goethian maxim 
I do not inquire in this article, which 
deals with the classification of Goethe’s 
writings, not with the substance of them. 

So far, then, Goethe’s progress appears 
to consist in a gradual estrangement from 
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everything Gothic, or, as he expresses it, 
northern, and in a conversion to classi- 
cism. Itis a progress which causes him 
to part company with the public for which 
he writes. They like what is Gothic, and 
are cold to what is Hellenic. They re- 
ceive with enthusiasm his youthful works, 
but are cold to “* Tasso,” and not more 
than respectful to “ Iphigenie ;” they like 
“ Faust” so far as it is Gothic, but turn 
away from it when it begins to become 
Hellenic. But is this a complete account 
of the matter? We know that Goethe in 
his later life smiled at ‘* Werther.” Did 
he simply and merely repent of all that he 
had written in his first period, and wish it 
unwritten? Or did he only modify his 
early views, and perhaps add something 
tothem? It is the more important to ar- 
rive at a clear view on this head, because 
the first period of Goethe, upon which he 
would seem to have afterwards turned his 
back, is in its effect upon the literature 
both of Germany and the world almost 
greater and more striking than the sec- 
ond. 

When we speak of Goethe as having 
created the literature of Germany, do we 
mean that he brought it back from wild- 
ness to Greek shapeliness and decorum? 
And in the general movement of European 
literature does Goethe stand among the 
correct and cold, and not rather among 
the audacious and inspiring masters? 
There is surely much confusion in the 
ordinary view which is taken of him out- 
side Germany. He is commonly named 
among the great literary leaders who ex- 
ploded the classicism of the stage, who 
wrote the name of Shakespeare on their 
flag, and conquering under that sign, in- 
troduced a richer, bolder, more imagina- 
tive style of literature. As a specimen of 
this new style we point to“ Faust.” The 
best proof that Goethe really had this 
kind of influence is afforded by the career 
of Scott. Though English writers in gen- 
eral were slow to feel the influence of 
Goethe, as I have remarked especially in 
the case of Coleridge, yet there was one 
exception. Scott, the very incarnation of 
romanticism — Scott, of all great modern 
poets the most completely a stranger to 
the whole Hellenic world — read and imi- 
tated Goethe when as yet no other En- 
glishman did. He translated “ G6tz von 
Berlichingen ” in 1799, and the influence 
of that play is traceable in “ Ivanhoe,” 
as Mignon is imitated in “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” and perhaps also the harper of | 
“Wilhelm Meister” in the “Lay of the | 





Last Minstrel.” He spoke of Goethe as | 


his master, and does not this naturally 
lead us to think of Goethe as a great light 
of the romantic school? Scott’s biogra- 
pher thinks that but for “ G6tz” the idea 
might never have flashed upon Scott’s 
mind that his own legendary lore might 
be worked up into poems and romances. 
Thereupon he takes occasion to speak of 
Goethe as if he were undoubtedly a writer 
of the same order as Scott, and of * Gotz” 
he says that itis “the first-fruits of that 
passionate admiration for Shakespeare to 
which all that is excellent in the recent 
imaginative literature of Germany must 
be traced.” 

How are these undoubted facts, that 
Goethe wrote romantic works which had 
a powerful influence all over Europe, that 
he appeared before Germany as an enthu- 
siastic Shakespearian, that a great part of 
“Wilhelm Meister,” not one of his earlier 
works, is occupied with the praise of 
Shakespeare, and that “ Faust” is Shake- 
spearian, to be reconciled ‘with another 
set of facts equally undoubted — viz., that 
Goethe was a decided classicist, who was 
censured for his coldness, and has to de- 
fend himself against the charge that he 
“refused to leave the ancients behind 
him,” that he writes plays in antique form, 
and ceases to imitate Shakespeare (except 
in the single case of * Faust”), and that 
he represents the abandonment of Gothic 
for Greek models as all-important, as no 
mere matter of taste, but as a kind of 
moral conversion or salvation. 

This is partly explained by the distinc- 
tion I have marked between the first and 
the second Goethe. It was the first 
Goethe, the contemporary of Goldsmith, 
who was Scott’s master; of the second 
Goethe Scott knew nothing, nor, appar- 
ently, did Scott’s biographer. If‘ Faust” 
is Shakespearian, this is because the plan 
of it was conceived by the first Goethe, 
and because it was finally executed, not 
by the second Goethe, but by a third, 
who was in some degree an echo of the 
first. If “Wilhelm Meister,” a work of 
the second period, is full of the name of 
Shakespeare, this is because it was begun 
in the first period, and has many charac- 
teristics of the first period, especially in 
its earlier parts. But when we have rec- 
ognized so much, we must still crave to 
understand more distinctly the nature of 
the difference between the first and sec- 
ond Goethe. For it is rather shocking 
to find the young genius who at four-and- 
twenty warmed German literature into 
life by the fire of his first writings, and 
by the same writings later inspired Scott, 
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disowning in a manner those writings, 
becoming as remarkable for coldness as 
he had been for warmth, and going over, 
as it might seem, to the very school over 
which he had triumphed. It is perplex- 
ing as well as shocking; for to say simply 
that Goethe missed his way, and, having 
begun well, yielded, as many others have 
done, to the seductions of a conventional 
art, is easy, but it is almost equivalent to 
pronouncing his whole career a failure. 
This change of opinion is the great occur- 
rence of his life--it is the great sub- 
ject of his writings. If we treat it as 
an unfortunate bewilderment, we reduce 
Goethe’s rank and importance incalcula- 
bly. He is regarded by his countrymen 
as one who through a long life struggled 
victoriously forward to the light; whose 
clearness and instinct for truth were al- 
most more remarkable than his imagina- 
tion. It is for this reason that they are 
never weary of contemplating and study- 
ing him. But all his reputation for wis- 
dom is involved with his change of opin- 
ion. If that be treated as an aberration, 
we have before us quite another sort of 
Goethe. It is the Goethe we meet with 


in many French and English criticisms — 
a brilliant poet of the same family as 
Byron, Moore, and Scott, and having 


some of the qualities of each of these. 
It is the author who, in “ Gétz” and the 
“Erlkénig,” led the way for Scott; in 
“Faust” gave Byron the model for 
“Cain;” while in his “ West-dstlicher 
Divan” he ran a race with the poet of 
“Lalla Rookh.” But this Goethe must 
be conceived as dying young, like Byron, 
not literally, but in the sense that we must 
deny him all qualities but those of youth, 
sensibility, imagination, and passion. 

Let us look then a little closer at this 
change of opinion. The first Goethe, as 
has been said, is best described as a 
Shakespearian. Just when Lessing had 
brought the French plays into discredit, 
and had called attention to Shakespeare, 
appeared **Gétz von Berlichingen,” and 
the whole nation felt that they had in the 
young Goethe the man who could realize 
all that Lessing had taught them to desire. 
For some time Goethe himself took the 
same view of his vocation. With what 
enthusiasm at this time he regarded 
Shakespeare we may read in “ Wilhelm 
Meister.” Of all the testimonies to Shake- 
speare’s genius which have been rendered 
by great judges, perhaps this of Goethe’s 
is the most striking : — 

These precious pieces seem to be the work 
of some heavenly genius who mixes with man- 
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kind to give it in the gentlest manner the 
knowledge of itself. They are not poems! I 
seem to stand before the monstrous books of 
fate thrown wide open, a whirlwind of restless 
life rushing through them and flapping the 
leaves now this way, now that. The strength 
and tenderness, the power and repose, astonish 
me so, they disturb me with such agitation, 
that I can only wait longingly for the time 
when I may find myself in a situation to read 
further. 


It might have been expected that he 
who felt thus, and who had already writ- 
ten “*G6tz,” would now proceed to write 
many other plays in the same taste. He 
does proceed to write * Egmont,” but even 
in this play the inspiration seems on the 
ebb, and after this he writes no Shake- 
spearian play until, thirty-five years after 
“Gotz,” he launches “ Faust” into the 
world. 

We do not find him ceasing to admire 
Shakespeare, still less beginning to see 
merit in those French pieces which had 
reigned on the stage before Shakespeare 
came into vogue. He does not precisely 
change any opinion. Still it appears that 
before what I have called his second ap- 
pearance, Shakespeare has ceased to have 
an active influence over him. He has 
passed under the influence of another set 
of writers, and these, it so happens, are 
the classics. From this time he begins 
to stand before the public in a new char- 
acter, no longer as the darling and idol of 
the reading world, but as an unpopular, 
unappreciated writer, appealing to the 
Muses in the approved fashion against 
the unjust judgment of the world. His 
manifesto is the preface to ‘* Hermann 
und Dorothea,” written in elegiacs, where 
he begins thus: “So it is asin that | am 
inspired by Propertius, and that the rogue 
Martial keeps company with me, that I 
did not leave the ancients behind me in 
the school, but took them with me to 
Latium,” etc. etc. 

And then he goes on to put his new 
poem under the protection of two of the 
great classicists — F. A. Wolf, whose 
“ Prolegomena” were just then occupying 
the learned world, and Voss, the great 
authority on German hexameters. It is 
to be observed that during this second 
period, as a sort of badge of adhesion to 
classicism, he adopts classical metres ora 
highly classical form of blank verse. 

This change looks superficially like re- 
action, like a sort of apostasy, but it is in 
reality something much less and some- 
thing much more. There is in it, indeed, 
a certain element of reaction. The dis- 
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appearance of the French conventional 
rules had introduced confusion. Both 
Goethe, and in the later years of his life 
Schiller, were impatient of the formless- 
ness which had begun to reign in litera- 
ture. It was not enough that Germany 
should throw off the foreign style, she 
was now to substitute a style of her own. 
Having breathed life into the literature of 
his country twenty years before, it now 
devolved on Goethe to give it form. 
Warmth and good feeling it had in abun- 
dance, but it wanted character. Canons 
were needed, standards had to be set up; 
for Goethe perceived with distress how 
readily the Teutonic genius reconciles 
itself to a certain vague rich confusion, 
how lightly it dispenses with outlines, 
how tolerant and helplessly good-natured 
is its taste. Itis the burden of the cor- 
respondence between Goethe and Schiller 
that the public has no judgment, no char- 
acter; and both alike see the only remedy 
in giving greater regularity, greater firm- 
ness of outline to literary work. That 
they should agree so decidedly on this 
head is a great proof that they were right 
in relation to their time and country, how- 
ever in the abstract we may be surprised 
to find poets of that order laying so much 
stress on form. Both alike, too, agree in 
going to the antique for models; it may 
surprise those who regard modern Ger- 
man literature as founded on Shakespeare 
to observe how seldom in this correspond- 
ence Shakespeare, and how continually 
the antique, is referred to. Moreover, 
though the charge of coldness, of artifi- 
ciality, has fallen principally upon Goethe, 
yet we see that Schiller is quite as much 
open to it, nay is, in literary criticism, 
even more rigorously classicist than 
Goethe. 

So far then Goethe, in his second period, 
may be called a reactionist, though we can 
easily imagine that the reaction in which 
he led the way was wise and necessary. 
There are times when liberty is the good 
cause, but there are other times when law, 
or restriction of liberty, is the thing most 
urgently needed. In Germany, at that 
moment, scarcely anything in the art of 
literary composition was fixed. We find 
Goethe himself anxiously studying books 
on prosody in order to find out how to 
write verses. To him, too, the hexame- 
ter, which he now adopts, and which he 
strangely uses even where, as in “ Rei- 
neke Fuchs,” both the fable and the tone 
of thought are Teutonic, is no mere exotic 
which he takes a pedantic pleasure in 
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recognized metre for long narrative 
poems; but Klopstock’s “ Messiah” was 
in hexameters; the conservative course 
therefore, on the whole, was to write in 
hexameters, and all that remained for 
decision was how to write good ones. 
But, after all, this formal and technical 
aspect of Goethe’s classicism is only one 
side of it. The great change of opinion of 
which he makes so much, the initiation of 
Wilhelm, the marriage of Faust to Helen 
of Greece, is not a mere literary change, 
not‘a mere recognition of the importance 
of rules in literature. Goethe professes 
to have undergone a complete transforma- 
tion, a sort of regeneration, through his 
visit to Italy. The sight of Greek sculp- 
ture and Italian life under an Italian sky 
suggests to his mind, not merely certain 
new rules of composition and versifica- 
tion, but a new conception of life. It 
transforms in the first instance his opin- 
ions about literature, in the next his opin- 
ions about art in general, but also his 
whole manner of regarding human life, and 
therefore his morality and his religion. A 
visit to Italy has often produced some 
such effect upon painters and sculptors, 
but they have been only half conscious of 
it, or have but inarticulately striven to 
communicate it to others. A great event 
happened, when the southern world of art 
was reflected for the first time in the mir- 
ror of a mind large enough to contain it 
all, and clear enough to give it back faith- 
fully. A great event, and an event which 
would have been unique, if Goethe had 
not had a precursor in Winckelmann. 
Goethe becomes a classicist in the 
sense that he begins to see the world with 
the eyes of an ancient artist, and therefore 
begins to have the instincts and to adopt 
the views ofan ancientartist. Classicism 
in this sense is widely different from the 
classicism of the French period, against 
which this same Goethe led the rebellion. 
It might be an illusion, or illusion might 
mix with it, or the notion that it was pos- 
sible or desirable to revive an obsolete 
view of the world, might be erroneous; in 
any case, it was wholly different from 
French classicism. That was a conven- 
tional classicism. It rested on a blind 
reverence for the ancient world as supe- 
rior to the modern, or, if on reason, on a 
cold, prosaic reason. Against it every 
warm feeling, every fresh recognition of 
the truth of nature, every new movement 
of the human heart, every stirring of gen- 
ius, was alwaysin rebellion. This, on the 
other hand, was a natural classicism. It 


naturalizing. German literature had no | was all on the side of genius and nature; 
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but it affirmed, at the same time, that gen- 
jus and nature were on the side of the 
ancients. It began, we are to remark, by 
altering somewhat the terms of the dis- 
cussion, for instead of merely the drama 
or merely literature, it spoke of art in gen- 
eral. By this means it brought Greek 
sculpture, architecture, and painting to 
the help of Greek poetry. Phidias and 
Apelles were called in to help Euripides. 
Then it went on to affirm that art, the 
name of the comprehensive conception to 
which so much importance was now for 
the first time attached, was the result of 
a peculiar view of the universe and of hu- 
man life which had prevailed among the 
ancients, but had been for the most part 
lost among the moderns. In the modern 
world, indeed, there had been germs of 
art, impulses towards it — nay, exception- 
ally, there had been great and striking 
artistic creations. But, on the whole, the 
antique was the school, not only of sculp- 
ture, as every one admitted, but of art as 
such, and therefore of every art, including 
poetry and literature. Nay, culture itself 
(Bildung, the word which is repeated with 
such iteration in “ Wilhelm Meister”), a 
conception more comprehensive still than 
art, is in the main only a journey south- 
ward. It begins in the yearning cry, 
“Kennst du das Land?” It proceeds by 
purging the mind of * northern phantoms,” 
northern bewilderments, and making it 
clear, cheerful, and sunny, as was the mind 
of an ancient Greek. 

This view was not gradually excogitated 
by Goethe, but came upon him as a reve- 
lation while he livedin Italy. Under that 
sun, in that climate, so it seemed to him, 
art was natural, inevitable. On the north- 
ern side of the Alps it was not so natural, 
and if it was to thrive there, it must thrive 
as an exotic. Thirty years after bis Ital- 
ian journey, when he had been half disen- 
chanted by a second tour, when he had 
witnessed the partial failure of his classi- 
cizing experiments, and had made large 
Concessions to the opposite school, he 
still says that he takes courage when he 
thinks that he too “has lived and loved 
in the sun-bright land” (Hab’ doch auch 
im sonnenhellen Land gelebt, geliebt). 

This theory, it is to be observed, does 
not break with Shakespeare; rather, it 
classes Shakespeare along with the an- 
cients. For it lays stress upon that one 
feature in which Shakespeare is so re- 
markably an ancient — his naturalism, his 
enjoyment of the world as it is, his free- 
dom from the disease which has been 
called other-worldliness. 
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But why, it may be asked, should 
Goethe look to models at all? Had nothe, 
above all other men, shown that genius 
can depend on its own inherent powers? 
He had found a nation of richly imagina- 
tive, but somewhat too passive, tempera- 
ment, slavishly devoted to foreign mod- 
els. He had broken the yoke, flung aside 
conventions, and produced in “ Gotz” an 
original work, full of warmth, vigor, and 
genuine German feeling. How disap- 


pointing to find this Prometheus, before 
twenty years have expired, dangling in 
Roman studios, talking the cant of the 
dilettante, and vainly endeavoring to force 
the consonantal syllables of his native 
German into the frame of the hexameter 
and the pentameter ! 


So hab’ ich von Herzen 
Rothstrumpf immer gehasst und Violetstrumpf 
dazu. 


If the shade of Virgil read this line, 
would it treat Goethe as affectionately as 
it did Dante? Would it not remark that 
in that last dactyl the second syllable, 
which should be short, is assuredly long, 
if ever a syllable was long, by position? 
Indeed, it does not seem certain that so 
much trouble bestowed on the naturaliza- 
tion of classical metres was well spent. 
Heinrich Heine, it has been observed, 
would never use them, and 1 find a very 
recent critic of * Hermann und Dorothea” 
remarking that the poem is not really so 
popular in Germany as might be supposed, 
and that the obstacle to its popularity is 
its metre, which the multitude do not un- 
derstand, so that they read the verses as 
prose. But when we blame Goethe for 
wandering after foreign models, perhaps 
we do not rightly understand his position, 
and perhaps also we err when we suppose 
that even the greatest poet can dispense 
with models, At any rate, Goethe’s early 
works cannot be cited in proof of such a 
position. In several of those early works 
he had shown himself unable to rise out 
of the element that surrounded him. 
“Stella” is as false, “ Clavigo” as poor 
and mean, as other German works of that 
time. “ Werther” is superior in force 
only; it has certainly no advantage in 
healthiness of tone. Of all those compo- 
sitions of the first Goethe only “ Gétz” 
can be called healthy. Only of “Gétz” can 
we say that, after a century has passed 
over it, it may still be read with delight. 
And to what does “ Gétz” owe this supe- 
riority? To the fact that here Goethe 
had models, by the contemplation of which 
he could raise himself above and out of 
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his time. He had the ancient memoir, 
and for dramatic style and tone he had 
Shakespeare. So far in fact from leaning 
only on himself, the peculiar characteristic 
of the young Goethe is that he lives in 
the writings of the great primitive poets. 
Thus his Werther always carries a Ho- 
mer, and in his last despair reads Ossian. 
Here, as usual, Goethe’s fiction is only 
fact slightly disguised. The classical 
models which he followed in his second 
period were not really more foreign than 
the Homer, the Ossian, and the Shake- 
speare who were his models in the first. 
It must be confessed that he could not 
do without models of some kind, but if he 
looked abroad and not at home for mod- 
els, this was not from perverseness or 
pedantry, but simply because they were 
not to be found at home. Germany had 
indeed the popular song, and no one will 
deny that Goethe did full justice to this. 
But what had Germany besides? There 
was the old puppet-show, and there were 
the rough-hewn verses of honest Hans 
Sachs. Goethe does not neglect these. 
He makes far more out of them than 
would have been thought possible. He 
almost revived the fame of Hans Sachs 
by that most delightful poetical sketch of 
him. And he wrote in his first period a 


great quantity of popular doggerel (Kuxit- 
telverse), in which satire, humor, and pa- 
thos, the grave and the gay, are freely 


blended together. Such hearty enjoy- 
ment had he of the popular element in 
poetry. In this free-and-easy, popular 
style the first part of “ Faust” itself is for 
the most part written. 

But Germany could furnish no more. 
It was not from pedantry that Goethe 
turned his back on the German literature 
of recent generations. There were no Ger- 
man Miltons and Shakespeares against 
whose examples it would have been an 
impiety to rebel. But could he not have 
gone back to the Minnesainger? He an- 
swers us himself: “ The Minnesanger lay 
too far from us; we should have had to 
begin by learning their language; and 
that was not in our way; we wanted to 
live, not to learn.” These then were the 
circumstances which drove Goethe to seek 
for foreign models. He could not find at 
home poets who could teach him how to 
speak inthe great style. He was forced 
to look abroad. Shakespeare attracted 
him: first; there he found, even in the 
heart of the cold north, the vigor, fresh- 
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be found in Shakespeare alone among the 
moderns was to be found everywhere 
among the ancients, and that the true 
home of the artist is not where an excep- 
tional genius triumphs over the gloom of 
nature, but where nature itself is sunny 
and where men have a religion of joy. 

It is to be observed that this discover 
of Goethe’s was not made quite so sn 
denly, and was not quite such an original 
discovery, as we might be inclined to sup- 
pose. His father had made a tour in 
Italy, which he regarded as the great 
event of his life and which he recorded in 
Italian, so that the feelings of Mignon’s 
song, the vague yearning towards Italy, 
were natural to the young Goethe. Thus 
predisposed, he watched. in the most im- 
pressible years of his life the career of 
Winckelmann ; he has described it in Jan- 
guage which shows how deeply it had 
interested him. The transformation he 
himself underwent in Italy was after all, 
we discover, the same transformation that 
Winckelmann had undergone in Italy 
twenty years earlier. Goethe went to 
Italy prepared to undergo it, and he un- 
derwent it accordingly. The feelings he 
describes were no doubt real, but he 
would scarcely have experienced them had 
not Winckelmann experienced and de- 
scribed them a few years before. Out of 
this transformation there came forth a 
new Goethe, the author of “ Iphigenie,” 
“ Tasso,” “ Hermann und Dorothea,” the 
Roman elegiacs, and a multitude of less 
striking compositions, all alike antique in 
form. Here was a Goethe whom assur- 
edly Scott would never have called his 
master ; indeed it is difficult to imagine 
Scott reading any of these poems with 
patience. It was a Goethe whom the 
German public itself could not at first 
recognize. They became estranged from 
their old idol. They said he was altered, 
that he had become cold, a sensualist, a 
heathen. They thought that his court 
life must have spoiled him. This was a 
Goethe clad in soft raiment, and living in 
kings’ courts; it was not the Goethe they 
had gone out into the wilderness to see. 
He was deeply hurt, and began to fall into 
despondency, he was in a fair way to 
abandon poetry, when Schiller came to 
the rescue. Schiller had succeeded to 
something of the popularity of the first 
Goethe; his “Robbers” and “Don 
Carlos” were now what “Gétz” and 
“ Werther ” had been twenty years earlier. 


ness, freedom, natural passion and natural| To him men pointed in triumph when 
race, of which he was in search. But they spoke of the melancholy decline of 


ater he thought he saw that what was to 


Goethe’s genius, for in him they found 
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still all the warmth, the glowing senti- 
ments, the enthusiastic eloquence which 
Goethe had had before he sank into sensu- 
alism. It was therefore an extraordinary 
surprise, and almost the beginning of a 
new life for Goethe, when this Schiller, 
whom he had for some time avoided as 
a rival, showed himself a devoted dis- 
ciple. In his letters to Goethe, especially 
those in which he reviews “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” he uses such language of admi- 
ration as perhaps no man of equal mark 
ever used to a contemporary; and, what 
was more surprising, he did not, even by 
the faintest hint, allege any of the ob- 
jections that were fashionable against 
Goethe’s new style. His admiration is 
unqualified and unbounded. Thus en- 
couraged, Goethe remained a poet, and 
fought the battle of classicism manfully 
as long as Schiller lived. By Schiller’s 
help, by the help of the rising Schlegels, 
and by the support of Rahel’s salon, 
Goethe retains in this second period, in 
spite of all opposition, his pre-eminent 
place, which is further assured to him by 
the concessions he makes and the new 
successes he wins in the third period. 
Thus, there are two Goethes, one of 
world-wide popularity, the great sentimen- 
talist and romancer, the poet of Gretchen, 


Clarchen, Mignon, and Zuleikha; the 
other, little known to the multitude either 
in Germany or abroad, but the master of 
a school, the great practical philosopher 


of culture and the artistic life. In the 
first character Goethe stands by the side 
of Byron and Scott, or at some point be- 
tween them and Shakespeare. In partic- 
ular, his songs are unrivalled, and no one 
has surpassed him in the delineation of 
female character. 

But he is also, above and beyond Scott 
and Byron, a great mover of modern 
thought, one of the principal makers of 
modern opinion. That Hellenic view of 
life, which passed from Winckelmann to 
him, does not now appear, as we approach 
the centenary of his Italian tour, to have 
been a mere illusion, a mere passing 
crotchet. Goethe’s adhesion to classicism 
appears now as a leading event in the 
later stages of the Renaissance. In the 
main the nineteenth century has been 
moved by impulses in which he had little 
share. He is in the main a man of the 
old régime, without sympathy either for 
popular or for national movements. Oc- 
casionally we are startled at the obsolete- 
ness of the opinions he expresses, as when 
he told a young admirer of Dante at Rome 
that “ he had never been able to conceive 
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how a man could choose to busy himself 
with such poems.” That certainly is the 
true voice of the eighteenth century! 
And, in like manner, a recent worshipper 
of Goethe (Friedrich Vischer) detects the 
old régzme in the moral laxity of “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” and declares that on this account 
the German nation has never cared for or 
understood “ Wilhelm Meister.” Never- 
theless, the Renaissance of the nineteenth 
century, which is not less victorious than 
that of the fifteenth and sixteenth, has 
taken, on the whole, the form which it 
assumed in Goethe’s mind. We do not 
regard the ancients now with any super- 
stitious veneration; we do not dream of 
contrasting them either favorably or un- 
favorably with Shakespeare; but we do 
homage to the Hellenic genius, because we 
find in it the same clearness and health, 
the same cheerful enjoyment and bold 
grasp of nature, that we find in Shake- 
speare. This laiest Renaisance is a doc- 
trine that has a deepand wide application, 
and Goethe is the greatest teacher of it. 
J. R. SEELEY. 
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AUTHOR OF “f OCCUPATIONS 9F A RETIRED LIFE,” “‘ THE 
CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. SANDISON’S QUESTION. 


IT was not very long before Robert 
Sinclair received his eagerly expected in- 
vitation to “spend an evening” with the 
Branders. There was in it a clause di- 
recting him “to bring his young Shetland 
friend with him.” But, in the mean time, 
Robert thought fit to ignore that clause. 
He could feel quite sure Mr. Brander had 
only put it in as a matter of course — 
probably imagining that the two youths 
were living together, or at all events, see- 
ing each other every day. It was cer- 
tainly very kind of Mr. Brander to invite 
him, thought Robert, it was quite super- 
erogatory kindness that he should also 
invite Tom Ollison. It was not good 
policy to be very ready to force one’s 
friends upon those who might be willing, 
out of civility to one, to extend their hos- 
pitality to them. If he found that Mr. 
Brander proved the sincerity of his invi- 
tation to Tom by repeating it, then it 
would be time enough to take him, and 
he was sure it would be pleasanter for 
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Tom not to be taken toa stranger’s house, 
until an old friend had a sure footing in 
it. 

But Robert was thrown into a little 
perplexity by the Branders’ invitation, 
which was given in the free-and-easy style 
of some wealthy people who are quite 
above consideration of the limitations of 
train service and sueh-like trifles. It was 
simply impossible that anybody limited to 
such arrangements could come in and out, 
from Stockley to Bayswater, “to spend 
an evening.” Ifthe Branders had been 
staying in such “a corner” they might 
have done it with their own carriage and 
horses, though they would probably have 
preferred to “put up” for the night at 
some London hotel. But Robert had no 
equipage, and to go to an hotel involved 
an outlay which made him reflect, though 
he decided that it must be made, rather 
than that such an invitation should be 
forfeited. He felt the Branders’ want of 
consideration almost like a compliment, it 
seemed as if they saw him on a level with 
themselves, and forgot that he had not all 
the same advantages. 

“ One can’t expect those who don’t have 
to trouble about such trifles to remember 
them for others,” he decided. 

Still, he did shrink from hotel charges. 


If he had to pay them, he would have to 
withdraw from the savings bank the trifle 


he had already deposited there. To be 
sure, he argued, one saved that one might 
invest, and such an extravagance must 
be regarded in the light of an investment, 
for the favor of the Branders represented 
to him the road to fortune. But still, 
would it not be possible to spare the sav- 
ings for some other investment? For if 
he was to grow into intimacy with the 
Branders, he would need many little 
things, since one must not parade poverty 
before rich people. Why should he not 
ask Tom Ollison to take him in for one 
night? This seemed to him a happy in- 
spiration. He knew Tom had a room to 
himself, and that Mr. Sandison was a 
Shetland man, a bachelor, and one of 
whom Tom spoke kindly. His employer 
had already given Tom a pleasant holiday. 
Why should not Tom’s employer do him 
a favor? 

The favor was asked and readily grant- 
ed, so readily and cheerfully that Robert, 
according to his nature, decided that the 
favor was all on his side, and “that Mr. 


| 





Sandison and Tom must be really glad of | 


any change to enliven them.” The only 
person who did not seem delighted was 


| wood. 
|ter of the house was “queer;’ 
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tainer of strangers. One would have 
thought that she feared lest Robert might 
be deaf like herself, for she certainly 
wrote her grumpiness so plainly on her 
visage, that nobody but the blind could 
have doubted it. It had occurred to Rob- 
ert that this arrangement of spending the 
night at Mr. Sandison’s house might prove 
very convenient and economical for him, 
during the several visits whieh he foresaw 
he was likely to pay to the Branders, 


| before that happy consummation of his 


leaving Stockley altogether, towards which 
he was steadily feeling his way. Grace’s 
sour face first suggested to him a possible 
check to this nice little plan. He judged 
that neither the master nor Tom would 
find it very pleasant to have him for a 
guest, if she set herself against him on 
the score of giving her extratrouble. So 
he made up his mind to fee Grace; it 
was economy to give her an occasional 
shilling, rather than to spend at least 
three or four shillings on “beds and 
breakfasts.” He rather thought that 
Grace would draw back from his offered 
bounty, and that even if she took it, he 
would score by it, and by bespeaking her 
good graces prevent any necessity for 
similar propitiation too often. But though 
Grace had really expected nothing, she 
was equal to the occasion, and to him. 
Her skinny fingers closed over the coin 
as if the douceur was a matter of course. 
She uttered no thanks, but looked at it in 
a way which made Robert feel that she 
thought it ought to have been half a crown. 
By that diplomacy, Grace secured a repe- 
tition of the gift on each of Robert’s visits. 
She was as greedy of gain as he was, 
though her ambition was limited to a few 
pounds, while his imagination rose to 
thousands — sometimes of mere capital — 
but more and more often of income! 
Robert’s visits to the Branders and his 
thrifty retreat from their grandeur to Mr. 
Sandison’s homely hospitality were re- 
peated several times, before he attained 
the desire of his heart and secured the 
offer of a seat in Mr. Brander’s office. 
Naturally the lads exchanged sundry con- 
fidences as they lay in the darkness of 
the wide attic, into which a stray moon- 
beam might steal and illumine the old 
wheel, which Robert said ought without 
delay to be put to its best use, as fire- 
Robert soon divined that the mas- 
? indeed 
Grace seldom allowed anybody to have 
any doubts on that subject. Tom was led 


,into a solemn whisper of her assertion 


Grace, who was not by nature an enter-| that Mr. Sandison did not believe in 
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God, and hoped for no hereafter. Rob- 
ert opined “that such notions would do 
him no good in his business,” but con- 
jectured that probably he did not mind 
that, since he was doubtless a miser and 
rich enough already, and would very likely 
leave Tom all his money if he did not 
offend him. 

Then he proceeded to tell Tom, who 
lay dumbstruck, that after all, he believed 
he had found out that Mr. Brander was 
as glad to secure his services as he was 
to give them to him. Mr. Brander was 
evidently getting tired of over-application 
to the details of his business, and he 
clearly had an aversion to taking a part- 
ner and a strong mistrust of his own head 
clerk. Robert Sinclair could quite under- 
stand his having a desire to take up some 
very young man, whom he could train into 
his own ways and from whom he need 
fear nothing for years, by which time he 
would have made their interests identical. 
Robert Sinclair giggied at that point and 
Tom Ollison felt utterly mystified. 

Robert went on to say that he thought 
there seemed to have been a marvellous 
intervention of Providence for the purpose 
of securing him a career and a fortune. 
He believed that under the circumstances 
it was very advantageous to him to have 
come from Shetland — it gave the stock- 
broking office in the city a delicate aroma 
of that “island of mine,” and of “the 
castle on my estate,” of which he had 
already shrewdly observed Mr. Brander 
liked to boast. Also, doubtless, Mr. 
Brander felt that his promotion of a young 
man from Shetland would make him pop- 
ular there, and serve to facilitate his deal- 
ings with a primitive people, apt to dis- 
trust strangers, and to connect gentlemen 
dealing in finance with those “lawyers” 
whom they have held in abhorrence for 
all generations. 

And then Robert went on to talk about 
Etta Brander. She went much into soci- 
ety,he said. He heard she was out nearly 
every evening, either at a dance, a con- 
versazione, or aconcert. But he noticed 
he was always invited when she was to 
be at home. He thought Mr. Brander 
was very fond of Etta. He should not 
wonder if the father would be very glad 
for his daughter to marry somebody who 
would be, so to say, in the family, and 
would have only mutual interests — al- 
ways provided of course that he was ina 
position and had talents, suitable to the 
family and fit to promote its fortunes. It 
was strange — was it not?—and Robert 
gave another little laugh, how often the 
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old stories made success run on these 
lines! Even Hogarth’s good apprentice 
marries his master’s daughter. All that 
used to seem to him too much in the re- 


|gion of romance, unexpected, illogical, 


not to be looked for, but he saw now that 
it was in an almost inevitable sequence, 
not due to weak indulgence in foolish 
romance, rather perhaps to wise restraint 
from it. And there Robert actually sighed 
—having already adopted the singular 
affectation of offering one’s self a sacrifice 
to one’s own ambition and passion for 
“getting on.” Well, Etta Brander was 
certainly a pretty girl—and he supposed 
she was clever —and the realities of life 
must always be considered, and one had 
one’s duty to them to carry out. 

And there Robert stopped short, 
checked by Tom’s dead silence. It only 
made him feel that he was making a fool 
of himself — that probably Tom was quiet- 
ly laughing at him as one “who was 
counting his chickens before they were 
hatched.” He became suddenly conscious 
that his strain of talk was weak and fool- 
ish, that it might even be bad policy. It 
was the last time for many years that 
Robert Sinclair was betrayed into such 
forecasting confidences. 

In reality Tom was silent, not in mirth, 
but in misery. He did not think of Rob- 
ert’s words‘in any special connection with 
Robert. They might be either true or 
false concerning Robert’s future, and yet 
there might be a truth in them very dam- 
aging to what had always seemed to Tom 
such a pretty ideal —the humble lad, heart- 
smitten by the maiden above him, silently 
doing his duty without any hope of her, 
till gradually duty brought him out beside 
love, on a level with her! Misty castles 
in the air had often risen on poor Tom’s 
own mind, all the more silvery and ethe- 
rial, perhaps, because there was no pos- 
sibility of his putting an exact founda- 
tion underthem. Sweet faces had glanced 
upon his vision from those wonderful 
surging waves of London life (from whence 
do glance some of the sweetest faces of 
the whole earth), and Tom had thought 
how would it have been if the dim, silent 
old house in Penman Row had been lit 
by the good beauty of a daughter? He 
and she might have been such close 
friends; she might easily have liked him 
a little if her father praised him. And 
then perhaps some day, when the master 
grew too old and tired for his work and 
thought regretfully of leaving the old 
place, Tom might have asked eagerly, 
“ Why should not they all stay on to- 
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gether?” and father too might have liked 
to come down from Clegga, and the two 
old friends and schoolfellows could have 
smoked a quiet pipe together, and perhaps 
have made a little fun of the young peo- 
ple, with their grand new theories, and 
their daily practice humbly halting after. 
Dreams! dreams! And in his own par- 
ticular case, Tom Ollison had always 
known these were nothing more, for the 
house in Penman Row was a lonely one, 
and his father’s friend was a kinless man. 
But if there is something vexatious in 
having a night vision of angels and heav- 
enly music and beauty dissected down into 
a nightmare remembrance of Twelfth-day 
cakes and Christmas numbers, can there 
not rise an untold bitterness when youth- 
ful ideals of loving service and loving tri- 
umph are declared to be mere euphuisms 
for worldly prudence and success? Poor 
young people, who have not yet acted out 
their own little drama on the stage of life, 
are terribly susceptible to any whisper 
that life has no drama at all, but only a 
very cleverly managed marionette show. 

Robert had fairly left Stockley and had 
even been for many months in Mr. Bran- 
der’s office within a stone’s throw of the 
Stock Exchange, before he saw fit to tell 
Tom that the stockbroker had been con- 
stantly asking when the other young Shet- 
lander was coming to put his feet under 
the mahogany of his dining-room in Or- 
molu Square, Kensington. Tom was not 
very eager to accept the invitation. Per- 
haps he lacked a laudable desire to see 
society in all its phases; perhaps he be- 
lieved in the quaint fable about the danger 
of the golden jar and the china one float- 
ing too near each other; perhaps he was 
like that Shunamite woman who was so 
tamely content “ to dwell among her own 
people. 

But when Mr. Sandison heard of the 
invitation, he bade Tom accept it. 

“ Take a rich man’s kindness for what 
it is worth,” he said, in his grim way. 
“He can’t go without half his crust that 
he may offer it to you, that is not in his 
power. But he does his little best when 
he orders another partridge for your pleas- 
ure.” 

Mr. Sandison had such slight delight in 
personal conversation that he had actually 
never heard the name of Robert Sinclair’s 
new friend and patron up to this point. 
Now Tom mentioned it casually. 

The master bent down lower over his 
desk and seemed so absorbed in his pa- 
pers that Tom did not think he was any 
longer interested in the matter. Sudden- 
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ly, however, he looked up and said in his 
very harshest manner, — 

“Have these — Branders —any chil- 
dren?” 

“One,” answered Tom briefly. What 
could it be in the dry manner of the old 
bachelor which made the hot blood tingle 
on the youth’s cheek. 

“Son or daughter?” asked Mr. Sandi- 
son. 

“One daughter,” Tom replied again. 

Mr. Sandison went on with his writing. 
And his thoughts were trite enough, for 
he only reflected that the world is a little 
place, and goes round, so that whomso- 
ever we have met once, we may certainly 
look to meet again, and that life is a his- 
tory that repeats itself, so that as we turn 
and watch those who come after us, we 
are apt to see them fall into the same pits 
which waylaid ourselves. It is our busi- 
ness to cry out and warn them of their 
danger. Mr. Sandison knew that a word 
from him, hinting that this visit to the 
Branders had better not be made, would 
have been rather welcome to Tom than 
otherwise. But then, how can we be quite 
sure that there is still a pit at the same 
turning in life where there was one in our 
time? Alas, we cannot be quite sure, 
until we see the runner tumble in, and 
then our warning is too late! But if we 
cry out too soon, we may but turn him 
aside from a pit which has been filled in, 
and is now quite safe, and startle him on 
to some ground unknown to us, where 
there may be gins and traps we wot not 
of. A careful and thrifty youth may be 
developed into a miser by the warnings of 
a spendthrift against the extravagance 
which ruined himself. A reserved nature 
may grow unsocial and self-righteous un- 
der the exhortations of the enthusiastic 
and warm-hearted who have suffered them- 
selves to be easily misled by bad com- 
panions. It is an old truth, that our 
experience is for ourselves, we cannot 
teach it or bequeath it. Frantic efforts 
to do either more often lead to harm than 
good. 

Yet the wisdom earned by past mis- 
takes and sufferings is not wasted. What 
we are is the result of what we have been, 
and what we have done; and what we are 
will always tell as the most powerful warn- 
ing and encouragement to those who tol- 
low. 

Mr. Sandison went on with his writing, 
and held his peace a while longer. 

Had he any right to infer that what cer- 
tain people were twenty years ago they 
stillremained? Was he himself the same 
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man now that he had been then? And 
had he any just reason for judging that a 
child must resemble its parents? Had he 
not sometimes, in bitter rebellion against 
the very doctrine, been ready to assert its 
flat opposite? How was it that just now, 
when an ancient wrong was astir in his 
heart, it seemed so likely to be true? Oh! 
how often he himself had had to hear it! 
Might he not take his revenge on the 
world, and assert it this once? It would 
be but saying it once for a hundred times 
he had heard it, and in such a percentage 
as that it must surely be true! Besides, 
what was the use of setting his own pri- 
vate feeling against the accepted wisdom 
of the world? The wisdom of the world 
had always triumphed over his feeling, 
why should he not let it have its way now, 
when it beat time with his own passionate 
bitterness ? 

No, never! Though the cruel law of 
hereditary bondage might be true in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred, yet there 
was his own feeling against it, and that 
must count for something. If the inex- 
orable laws of the dumb universe do bind 
iron chains about the race that struggles 
among them, that is enough; no need 
that humanity should add another link to 
its own fetters. 


Inthe white heat of a personal agony 
his own heart had beaten out a passionate 
protest against the easy verdict of a heart- 


less world. In a moment of suffering 
from an old personal wrong, should he 
throw down his own arms and snatch at 
the base weapon from which he had striven 
to defend himself? No; such was not 
even a meet opportunity for him to admit 
that the weapon might not be all base, 
that there might be some temper in its 
metal. 

To honest hearts, that which they have 
condemned as a lie is never so hateful as 
when it presents itself in their own inter- 
est. And yet there was a fiery indigna- 
tion within him which would not keep 
wholly silent. Bitterness against his own 
enemies, against facts which had darkened 
his own life and wrecked his own faith, 
he could suppress, it he could not con- 
quer. But he could not help saying, — 

“ Go out into the world as much as you 
choose, Tom, only never care for anybody 
or trust anybody. Study your kind as you 
would the wild beasts at a show, and be 
good to them, only always feed them 
through the wires of a wise indifference. 
You may hold up flaming hoops for them 
to jump through if you like, then they will 
fear and obey you; but don’t begin to 
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caress them, unless you do so as an ex- 
periment in getting bitten. So much for 
the world of ‘ affairs,’ as the French call 
it. As for the social world, when you go 
there take a mosquito net as part of your 
outfit, And remember it is the female 
insects who sting.” 

Tom said not a word in answer to this 
tirade. It did not make him really think 
a whit less of humanity, as the perusal 
of some chatty newspaper articles, or 
the hearing of some playful, semi-philan- 
thropic speeches might have done. It 
only made him realize that there are terri- 
ble risks to be run on the field of human 
life, and that he need not be too sure of 
escaping where his father’s old friend had 
certainly received some deadly wounds. 

How much cynicism is the growth of 
individual pain! He who is too proud or 
too gentle to name or to wound his own 
foe is rather apt to curse or to lament on 
a grand scale. Woe be to those whose 
deeds turn their brethren into accusers of 
the world or of society, of their sex or of 
their rank ! 

* You had better have something to eat 
before you go to their grand late dinner,” 
said the bookseller, with a return to some- 
thing like his ordinary manner. “ You 
remember what our chapter said last 
night, ‘ When thou sittest to eat with a 
ruler consider diligently what is before 
thee, and put a knife to thy throat, if thou 
be a man given to appetite.’ It’s a mis- 
take to want anything, or to seem to want 
it, in this world. But repose of manner 
and patience of mind are apt to depend a 
good deal on being somewhat satisfied 
beforehand.” 

Tom could feel clearly enough that his 
master’s words came from thoughts which 
were quite behind his little act of house- 
hold consideration. 

There had been some friction earlier 
in that day in the household in Penman 
Row. Grace had detected the youthful 
London shopboy in the act of pilfering 
from her larder, and Grace had been for 
sending off for the police, and giving the 
lad “a lesson,” which might well leave 
him with no power to learn anything else 
but evil for the remainder of his days. 
Mr. Sandison had entirely vetoed this 
plan; he had had the boy into his count- 
ing-house, and had told him, in a few sim- 
ple words, that this sort of thing must be 
first punished, and must then cease. He 
had told him that his act was a shameful 
one, only that he was young and foolish, 
and that he had not got to be ashamed of 
it (the lad was trembling abjectly) so 
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much as to take care that it, or anything 
of a similar kind, should never happen 
again. 

“ Tf I had had a son of my own he might 
have done the same, till he knew better,” 
Mr. Sandison had said. “ And if he had 
done so I must have punished him to help 
him to know better, and to show him at 
once that evil must end in pain sooner or 
later. Then, and not before, I should 
have forgiven him, and then I should have 
trusted him again. So if I am to forgive 
you I must punish you. Therefore if you 
wish forgiveness yoo will ask me to cane 
you. I give you ten minutes to think 
about it.” 

The lad stood mute and shamefaced for 
about two minutes. Then he went into 
the shop and brought back a cane, which 
he put into his master’s hand. Mr. Sandi- 
son shut the counting-house door upon 
them both. When the lad came out his 
face was pale and shining. 

Grace was vexed. “No good would 
come of it,” she prophesied. ‘ Fred would 
only be more cunning in his dishonesty. 
She wondered her master could soil his 
hands chastising such trash! It would 
serve him right if Fred turned on him, 
and brought some friend to say that he 
had been unlawfully assaulted and beaten. 
Only Fred had no friends, and what could 
one expect of the like o’ that? She had 
told the master from the first that there 
would be nothing but heartbreak in having 
- one of those children about the place.” 

Grace could not hear, but she could see 
the interrogation on Tom’s face, as he 
said aside, half to himself, half to Mr. 
Sandison. 

“Those children! What on earth does 
she mean?” 

“Why, didn’t you know Fred was an 
illegitimate child,” she snarled, “a work- 
house foundling, the very worst sort of a 
bad kind?” 

Tom reflected fora moment. He had 
learned terrible facts of human life since 
he had lived in London. He had won- 
dered sometimes how he could bear to go 


quietly to his peaceful bed while he knew | 
of the tragedies and horrors being enacted | 


within a stone’s throw of Penman Row. 
“TIsn’t all that way of thinking awfully 
cruel?” he said to Mr. Sandison in a low 
voice. “Is it not awfully wxzjust?” he 
added emphatically, as if the sum of all 


evil was in that word. “And how it! 


seems wrought into public opinion, into 
its common phraseology even! Why 
should the very brand of shame be put on 
the one who did not win it for himself? 


Why should we say that such a one is an 
illegitimate child? Should we not say 
rather that he had the misfortune to have 
illegitimate parents ?” 

Mr. Sandison did not answer. Tom 
looked up, fearing that his plain speech 
had been somehow in fault. There was 
a strange expression on the bookseller’s 
face, a curious, pained half-smile, such as 
one might give who had so strained his 
vision in watching for something, that 
when it came in sight he could scarcely 
believe his eyes. 

“ Tom,” he said slowly, “ did your father 
ever tell you anything about me?” 

“No, sir,” answered Tom in some sur- 
price, “except about what friends you 
both were,” he added ingenuously. 

“ Thank you, Tom,” said Mr. Sandison 
after a moment’s pause. “ Now go; it is 
time that you started for your visit to 
Ormolu Square.” 

As Tom passed out of the house, after 
he had made his simple toilet, he saw his 
master standing at the dining-room win- 
dow. He had opened it, and having col- 
lected a little handful of crumbs from the 
bread-basket, he was spreading these on 
the sill. There were a few sparrows that 
lived among the eaves of the dismal yard. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN ORMOLU SQUARE. 


ORMOLU SQUARE was a big block of 
pretentious buildings of the kind which at 





that time were being rapidly erected in 
what had hitherto been a quiet, old-world 
suburb. Since then, they have trampled 
it out of existence, nothing remaining now 
even totell its story, save here and there 
a rather dilapidated ornamental cottage, 
on which evidently nothing is spent for 
repairs, and which is only lingering on a 
respited existence till somebody dies or 
somebody comes of age. But at the time 
of Tom Ollison’s first visit to the Bran- 
ders, the locality was still full of stately 
houses, mellowed by age, and set behind 
gardens as prim and as quaint as the gar- 
den of Stockley Mill and scarcely less 
luxuriant, while a pleasant rustic flavor 
hung about the dairies and market-gardens 





with which the place then abounded. 
Tom had been informed that he might 
rely on Robert’s being in Ormolu Square 
| before him, because that thriving young 
gentleman would accompany his principal 
'home from the office. He often did so. 
There could be no doubt that he was a 
great favorite with Mr. Brander, of whose 
| views concerning him and his future he 
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had not formed a very mistaken estimate, | garded Robert Sinclair with a half-suspi- 
though probably that gentleman would | cious interest ; the other office myrmidons 
have been startled to find that another | were deferent. Everybody inferred that 
mind could give such definiteness to|his “ people ” had “ placed him” with Mr. 
thoughts which lay dim and nebulous as | Brander; Robert took care not to disturb 


dreams in his own. There was another 
reason for the grace Robert had found in 
his employer’s eyes, which would not have 
been so flattering to that ambitious youth. 
This was, that Mr. Brander felt thoroughly 
at his ease with him. He could think 
aloud with Robert Sinclair. There were 
reasons why it was not with everybody 
that he could do this with comfort to him- 
self. There were men who admired his 
“sharpness ” and envied his success, who 
he knew would have been ready with 





such an inference. And yet had the truth 
been known, it might have almost been 
to his advantage; for people believed in 
Mr. Brander’s investments, — they always 
turned out so well for himself, —and no- 
body would have suspected him of invest- 
ing kindness without very good reasons of 
his own, 

The door of the house in Ormolu 
Square was opened by a manservant, 
who, if he was not too stolid to notice any- 
thing, must have wondered to see the swift 


sneer and ridicule, to detect him in the | fading of a smile on Tom’s fave; for he 
little lapses of phrase or manner which | had expected to be admitted by Kirsty 
are held to betray the self-made man,| Mail. He had never dreamed of men- 
when they are observed in one, though | servants, and had felt sure that among the 
they may pass unnoticed or with indul-| women she would have been on the watch 


gence if displayed by a boor of long de- | 
scent. There were other men who he 
knew honored his unflagging industry and | 
perseverance, who would have turned} 
with disgust from some unguarded admis- 
sion of the principles and the objects on 
which and towards which he worked. 
There were others —his own head clerk 
was one—who while ready enough to 
abet him in all his mercenary schemes, 
had yet a singular and cynical knack of | 
turning them inside out, and making pain- 
fully manifest their seamy side, which he 
would willingly have ignored. 

Robert had none of these disadvan- 
tages. While his own manners were quiet 


| 





to do this courtesy to her fellow-islander. 

He was led up the stone staircase and 
ushered into the great drawing-room, big, 
and bright, and perplexing with mirrors 
on every side. Mr. Brander met him with 
a cordial hand-shake, though perhaps 
there was not the best of breeding in his 
remark that “ this is rather different from 
where we met first, isn’t it?” He pre- 
sented him to Mrs. Brander, and to Etta 
(who made a feint as of having never seen 
him before), to a young man whom he 
called Captain Carson, and he finished off 
by saying jovially that he did not suppose 
he needed to be introduced to Robert. 
Then he said, with a sudden change to 


and agreeable —thanks to his father’s | fretful impatience, “ When will dinner be 
teaching and his mother’s training —he|ready?” This made Tom turn hot all 
had yet lived among simple folk, and oc-| over, as if he had kept the family waiting, 
casional slips on his part in phrases or | though he knew that according to his own 
etiquette set Mr. Brander at ease concern-| watch and to all the clocks which he had 
ing those solecisms, on which the com-| passed on the way he was on the early 
ments of his own wife and daughter kept | side of punctuality. Fortunately it was 
him forever sore. Again, very different | not many minutes before the manservant 
as were his views of morality from those | announced that “dinner was on the ta- 
in which the young man had been reared, | ble,” and the whole party adjourned in 
they clearly never startled Robert; he formal procession to the dining-room. 
gave them a moment’s reflection and| This room was as big and as bright as 
adopted them as if they had been his own | the other, only its walls were more sub- 
from his birth. And lastly, he never dis- | dued in color, and instead of the dazzling 
turbed his patron in that belief in his | mirrors they were hung with battle-pieces 
own generosity and good-nature in which | in oil, and with two full-length portraits of 
Mr. Brander delighted to hug himself. |the master and mistress of the house. 
Twenty times a day did the stockbroker | The artist had “done his best” for them 
Say to himself that “ that boy was born to, both, but there was nothing in either face 
get on.” Sometimes he said so— not to; to balance the wonderful technical dex- 
himself. Such prophecies have a ten-|terity he had thrown into Mr. Brander’s 
dency to self-fulfilment. They give pres-| dress-coat and Mrs. Brander’s brocaded 
ge; they influence the opinions and the | train, and into other points which should 
actions of others. The head clerk re-| have been mere accessories to the human 
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interest. Probably the lady had been a 
pretty girl in the days when her husband 
had been a good-looking young fellow, but 
in middle life, when faces ought to grow 
grand as the gentle processes-of time de- 
velop the invisible but indelible record of 
the years that are past, she was only pal- 
try and petty, as he was proud and petu- 
lant. 

Mr. Brander saw Tom’s eyes rest on 
these pictures. 

“Ah, you know who those are, I see,” 
he said. “Pretty good, I reckon, aren’t 
they ?— and so they should be for the 
money they cost. Three hundred pounds 
apiece, not a penny less, though I let him 
exhibit ’em in the gallery, which ought to 
have done him good, for a lot of my 
friends saw them there, and it set them up 
to get their portraits taken too. Adver- 
tisement is the soul of trade. But he 
seemed to think the obligation was on my 
side in that matter too.” 

“Exhibition in that gallery is like the 
hallmark on jewellery,” observed Captain 
Carson with a drawl of perfect indiffer- 
ence, as if his remark was quite spontane- 
ous and in response to nothing. ‘ When 
you come to sell those pictures, the fact of 
their exhibition there will increase your 


chances of getting back some of your 
money.” 
**So I was given to understand,” said 


Mr. Brander quite cordially. “ Therefore 
I looked out all the notices of that exhibi- 
tion in the papers, and wherever the 
newspaper men gave a good word to our 
portraits, I cut out the paragraph. They 
are all pasted together, and stuck on the 
back of the picture frames, under a strip 
of horn to preserve ’em, and then they are 
sure to be to the fore when they’re wanted. 
There were a fair number of good notices. 
I know two or three newspaper men. 
They spoke particular well of Mrs. Bran- 
der’s dress, and of the table-cover on 
which my hand is resting.” 

“* My friends do not think that my por- 
trait flatters me,” said Mrs. Brander, in a 
thin, acid voice. 

“It does not do you justice,” answered 
Robert Sinclair. 

“It looks much too old. I should take 
the lady in the picture to be fully forty 
years of age,” observed Captain Carson, 
with the slightest perceptible elevation of 
his eyebrows. “ And it was painted two 
years ago, was it not?” 

Mrs. Brander knew she was over forty- 
five, though her hair and her dress were 
of the same fashion as her daughter’s. 
She gave her head a little deprecatory 
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shake, and simpered, “ Ah! Captain Car- 
son.” 

“ But portraits never are a good invest- 
ment, do what you will,’ remarked Mr. 
Brander sadly. 

“One doesn’t think of them in that 
light,” hazarded Tom. ‘ Who would ever 
think of selling them?” 

* Pictures will change hands, in the 
course of a few hundreds of years,” said 
the captain imperturbably. ‘“ Just as even 
family Bibles and wedding rings are to be 
found in the pawnbrokers’ shops.” 

“Well, I suppose the artist’s name — 
(what was it, again, Etta? it’s always slip- 
ping my memory)— will stand for some- 
thing,” Mr. Brander consoled himself. 

The captain put up his eyeglass and 
took a leisurely survey of the works of 
art. ‘One wonders how they would be 
described in a catalogue of sale — weird 
idea, isn’t it?” 

“They were called ‘Portrait of Mr. 
Brander,’ and ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Brander,’ 
in the exhibition catalogue,” said the mas- 
ter of the house. “I hear lots of people 
were asking who we were.” 

“*Mr.and Mrs. Brander’ would not do 
in a catalogue of sale,” pursued the cap- 
tain quite serenely. 

“* Portrait of a lady,’ and ‘ of a gentle- 
man,’” suggested Mrs. Brander. “I’ve 
seen many old pictures described so.” 

“Ah, especially Vandyck’s,” said the 
captain. ‘“ There’s nothing else to be 
said about most of his. But in this case, 
I doubt if the description would be char- 
acteristic enough. What would you say 
to ‘ Full-dress costumes of the Victorian 
era’? That would give them antiquarian 
value, don’t you see?” 

“The very thing!” cried the uncon- 
scious stockbroker. “They might not 
get treated as portraits at all. That was 
clever of you, captain. Perhaps I shan’t 
have invested badly, after all.” 

Then conversation flagged a little, which 
was small wonder, for between gigantic 
exotic plants and massive pieces of silver, 
none of the diners had a perfectly unob- 
scured view of the others. The plate on 
the table was perfectly oppressive, every- 
thing was plate. There were several 
courses, and Mr. Brander did not scruple 
to recommend sundry dishes on the score 
of their cost and rarity, telling his guests 
| they could not get such things every day 
—not even Captain Carson at his club. 
The dinner rather puzzled Tom; nearly 
| all the viands which he knew at all, were 
'of a kind that he had seen in Penman 
| Row months before, and which Grace had 
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since pronounced to be “out of season.” | or so, not a penny less, without a bit of 
p penny 


Though he was certainly becoming accus- | trouble or risk on my part. 


tomed to many strange varieties of life 
and fashion, he did not yet distinctly 
realize that the locomotive power of many 
ships, and the skill and strength of scores 
of captains and hundreds of seamen, the 
capital of many traders, and the labor of 
numberless laborers are regularly wasted 
in nothing more productive to the general 
good than the furnishing of summer fruits 
in midwinter, and winter viands at mid- 
summer. 

“ Have you heard news from Shetland 
lately, Mr. Ollison?”? asked Mr. Brander, 
sipping his sixth glass of wine. 

“I heard frora my father last week, sir,” 
Tom answered. 

“ When did you hear, Sinclair? ” asked 
the stockbroker of Robert. 

“This morning,” replied Robert. 

“No news in particular?” questioned 
Mr. Brander again, with the self-satisfied 
smile of one who is reserving a donne 
bouche. 

“Nothing at all—the letter was only 
from my mother,” said Robert easily. 

“] hope they are all quite well at Quod- 
da,” inquired Tom. 

“Oh, yes, thanks,” returned Robert, 
“all quite well. At least, my father has 
been rather poorly.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” observed Mr. 
Brander, evidently absorbed with some- 
thing apart, “perhaps that accounts for 
her not telling you the news.” 

“Oh, it is evidently nothing, for my 
mother is easily alarmed, but clearly she 
is not anxious in this case,” said Robert. 
“But what is the news, if we may ask, 
sir?” 

“ That there have been whales in Wall- 
ness Voe,” said the stockbroker, looking 
round with a beaming face. “I had the 
telegram concerning it after I came home 
from office, just while I was dressing for 
dinner.” 

“What’s the significance of that?” 
asked Mrs. Brander, who had had too 
long an experience of her husband to 
doubt that anything which pleased him 
must have some very solid basis. 

Less experienced Etta said aside to the 
captain, “ Horrid things! They’ll make 
the place smell for miles. The castle will 
be unendurable.” She liked to mention 
the castle to the captain, and she liked 
best of all to mention it with depreciation, 

“ What’s the significance of it?” echoed 
Mr. Brander. “ Why, as it was a large 





Shoal, and blubber is up in the market 
just now, it will bring me in a round £300 | 


That’s the 
way to make money, isn’t it, young gentle- 
men?” 

*“ Jolly,” ejaculated the captain. Rob- 
ert Sinclair murmured assenting admira- 
tion. For once, it was Tom who was 
absorbed in mental calculation. He knew 
well enough about these matters. If Mr. 
Brander reckoned on receiving £ 300, that 
meant that the shoal caught had not been 
worth less than £900, since according to 
island use and wont, “the proprietor of 
the land adjoining the shore where whales 
are stranded, obtains a third of the pro- 
ceeds, while two-thirds are divided among 
the captors.” Tom could easily guess 
that not less than a hundred men would 
have been engaged in capturing these 
monsters of the deep, to say nothing of 
half-grown lads. The share, therefore, of 
those who had encountered all the risk 
and toil of the adventure would be some- 
where about £5 a piece. And Tom, who 
knew most of the islands well, gave 
thought to many a humble home about 
Wallness, where, during the ensuing win- 
ter, this moderate windfall would make all 
the difference between need and debt, 
sufficiency and peace. 

“It’s an odd thing is luck!” mused 
Mr. Brander. “ This hasn’t happened at 
Wallness for over thirty years. If poor 
old Leisk (that was the late laird of Wall- 
ness and St. Ola) had only been able to 
hold on one more year, this would have 
fallen to him instead of to me. Provi- 
dence seems to fight against some men 
and for others. Luck’s a queer thing, but 
I do seem to have it.” 

It never occurs to some people to doubt 
that Providence must hold the same ideas 
about fortune that they hold themselves. 
Mr. Brander spoke modestly, as if he 
didn’t want to claim too much credit for 
himself. The Psalmist says that when 
we do good for ourselves others speak 
well of us; he might have added, for it is 
equally true, that when good — or what 
we call good — happens to us, few of us 
can help thinking well of ourselves! 
There is a true hit at poor human nature 
in the old nursery rhyme, — 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie ; 

He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
And cried, “ What a good boy am 1!” 


“At the same time,’’ mused Mr. Bran- 
der, “ nothing of the sort is as profitable 
nowadays as it used to be. In old Leisk’s 
father’s time, the laird got half the value 
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of a shoal. Aft that rate, I should have 
got £450 to-day instead of £300.” 

“Oh, but the common people are com- 
ing to the front now,” said Mrs. Brander, 
with a fine scorn. “ They are to have 
everything, whether they know how to use 
it or not.” Then aftera moment’s pause, 
she added, “I think you must indulge 
Etta in the fancy ball she was begging for 
the other day. You can’t call it an ex- 
travagance when you have just had a 
pretty little windfall like this.” 

*“*Oh, Etta shall have her treat. Ill 
give it all over to the ladies,” said the 
stockbroker, who liked to parade his do- 
mestic indulgence. “I shan’t be a ruined 
man yet a while.” 

“You said you were last week,” ob- 
served his wife. There was often much 
badinage of this sort in the family. 

“ Ah, that was when I thought govern- 
ment was going to piay so false as to 
agree to a treaty which would let the New 
Atlantan Federation shake off the loan 
their abdicated king got from us. Not 
that that would have ruined me, only if 
once any government begins fool’s: play 
of the sort, one doesn’t know where it will 
stop. Capital doesn’t want anything to 
do with sentiment, it only wants interest 
and security.” 

“ The New Atlantan peopie are reduced 
to terrible straits by the taxation imposed 
on them by their late rulers,” Tom ob- 
served quietly. The newspapers had been 
full of the slow starvation and subtle pes- 
tilence which were breaking the heart and 
decimating the ranks of the hard-working 
and law-abiding peasantry of a remote 
country. There was a tund for their 
relief in the city even now. 
Mr. Sandison had talked over the matter. 
Mr. Sandison’s eyes had gleamed, and his 
words had been fierce. Tom had inno- 
cently suggested a contribution to this 
fund, as a relief for his feelings. But Mr. 
Sandison had said bitterly, that no money 
of his should be filtered through the blood 
and tears of the oppressed, back into the 
pockets of idle usurers of his own race — 
that to give money to the suffering Atlan- 
tans was only to send it by a roundabout 
way to the Atlantan bondholders. “ Then 
must the poor people be left to perish?” 
Tom had asked sorrowfully. “If they 
perish, ‘in making manifest an evil, and 
bringing it one step nearer to its end, they 
have not lived and died in vain,” the book- 
seller had retorted. And then he had 
relapsed into gloomy silence. And he 
never told Tom that by the next mail he 
wrote out to an official in New Atlanta, 


Tom and) 
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and bade him search among the orphans 
made so by the famine, and pick out the 
most promising boy, and send him to En- 
gland, to be educated at his expense. 

Mr. Brander’s face darkened at Tom’s 
remark about the Atlantan destitution, 
and Robert Sinclair said glibly, — 

“ There is a great deal of exaggeration 
in those newspaper reports, and they do 
much harm.” 

“ Ay, that’s just it,” rejoined Mr. Bran- 
der readily. “The New Atlantans are 
just a set of idle beggars. Talk about 
toiling lives! I don’t believe one in a mil- 
lion of them does as much work as I do. 
There was no talk about destitution when 
they wanted to take our money; but only 
when we want our interest. We are not 
asking for our capital, mind, only for its 
interest. Where would they have been 
without it, if they are so poor with it? 
What has become of it all?” 

“It was made away with by the king 
and the court,” pleaded Tom. ‘The peo- 
ple who have got to pay the interest have 
never benefited by one farthing of the 
capital ; 1 don’t suppose in such a country 
as that is, that they even knew it was 
being borrowed. They only knew they 
had more and more taxes to pay. Don’t 
you think all those who have money to 
lend, should take care what is to be done: 
with it, or at least ascertain that those 
from whom they mean to exact repayment 
are anxious for the loan?” 

“ The Atlantans should not have had a 
king for whom they did not mean to be 
responsible,” decided Mr. Brander. 

“ They did not want him,” said Tom. 
“We know he was forced upon them bya 
foreign power which was too strong for 
them to resist at the time. They were 
always trying to get rid of him. They 
have succeeded at last.” 

“And you'll see they won’t be a bit 
better off,” growled the stockbroker. 

** They cannot be while they groan un- 
der the burdens he has left behind him,” 
said Tom. 

“ And I suppose we are to lift off their 
burdens, at our own expense?” laughed 
Mr. Brander. “Very fine, young man! 
You haven’t any Atlantan bonds, that’s 
very clear. No, no, business is business 
and charity is charity. I’m not willing to 
|give up my own, but I’m willing to do 
anything that’s right and reasonable. I 

wrote a cheque for fifty pounds for the 
| Atlantan fund only yesterday. That’s the 
|sort of sympathy I have. Put ’em on 
their legs again, says I, and let ’em pay 
| their debts.” (Tom thought of Mr. Sandi- 
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son’s words.) “ Have you given your mite 
yet, young man, as you’re so fond of 
’em?” And Mr. Brander laughed heart- 
ily, and felt that he had covered young 
Ollison with confusion. 

“They are a set of mere savages,” ob- 
served young Carson. He had been 
abroad with his regiment once or twice, 
and knew exactly as much of the popula- 
tions among whom he had stayed a few 
weeks, as a foreigner would, who made a 
short visit to London, and had occasion to 
give occasional orders to a few waiters 
and shoeblacks. ‘ Nobody who has not 
lived among them can realize the differ- 
ence between them and ourselves.” 

“Ah! well,” said Mr. Brander, relaps- 
ing into his favorite tone of philosophic 
toleration, ‘we must not crow too loud. 
We have not all been such great shakes 
ourselves for so long, but that they may 
soon overtake us. Why, there’s been 
things done in the British Isles not so 
very long ago, that makes one’s blood run 
cold to think of. Think o’ the Cornish 
wreckers! Heartless wretches, mislead- 
ing men on to rocks, and snatching their 
goods from them when they were drown- 
ing, and killing ’em if they didn’t drown 
fast enough. I don’t know if they ever 


did that exactly in Shetland,” he went on, 


turning to Robert. ‘“ But it’s a common 
fact that there they were very reluctant to 
save drowning men.” 

“ They say there’s a lingering feeling of 
that sort to this day in some parts,” said 
Robert — * remote parts, of course.” 

Mr. Brander shook his head lugubri- 
ously. “That’s where it is,” he said, 
“that we get led into such mistakes by 
comparing these people with ourselves. 
It’s quite natural that everything should 
be ditferent with them; they would be no 
more able to appreciate our houses and 
our comforts than our ideas of morality 
and mercy.” 

Tom Ollison’s Norse blood was on fire. 
“You should not say what you said about 
the people nowadays, Sinclair,” he said. 
“At any rate, you should not say it with- 
saying something else. Why don’t you 
tell how twelve Whalsey men three times 
risked their lives to bring off from a little 
rock the two poor survivors of the ship 
‘Pacific’? Why don’t you tell of that 
other shipwreck, when every life was 
saved by the courage and resources of 
the islanders, one brave man cheering on 
the rest, by telling them ‘not to think o’ 
the big waves, but aye o’ the drowning 
men’?” 

Mr. Brander made no observation on 
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this patriotic little outburst. He only 
said, * Can anything be more horrid than 
that story, whose truth I have never heard 
disputed, among some wrecked mariners, 
who were very nearly landed on one of 
the smaller islands, when one of the old 
fishers warned the others that their winter 
store of meal would scarcely suffice for 
themselves, and that what these strangers 
would require would have to be taken out 
of theirown mouths? Whereupon, after 
a little debate, the half-perished men were 
summarily thrust back into the sea.” 

“Oh, papa!” cried Etta, “don’t tell 
such horrid things !” 

“Horrid enough!” said Tom, “and 
yet, there is something to be pleaded for 
those poor people — something to be 
urged in mitigation of their alleged reluc- 
tance to save drowning men at all. Think 
what those drowning men, when saved, 
must have often proved — pirates of the 
seas, murderers and ravishers, the Ish- 
maels of other lands, who probably had 
taught the islanders many a bitter experi- 
ence. And as for Mr. Brander’s terrible 
story, let us remember that they stood so 
near the edge of starvation that it seemed 
to them a matter of a life for a life — not 
their own life either, but the life of inno- 
cent wife and child.” 

“I am sure no woman would have 
wished such a thing to be done for her 
sake,” said Mrs. Brander. “ It is against 
womanly instincts, which are all for mercy 
and self-sacrifice.” 

“I don’t defend the people. I don’t 
excuse them,” cried Tom, feeling how 
utterly he was misunderstood. “I only 
want to account for it as justly as it may 
be. Heroes would not have done such a 
thing, but whatever we may hope we would 
do ourselves, we must not be too hard on 
those who, being sorely tried, do not prove 
heroic.” 

Tom and Captain Carson both left the 
dinner-table when the ladies rose. Mr. 
Brander poured himself out a glass of 
brandy and bade Robert remain with him; 
he wanted to dictate a business letter, 
which must be despatched that night. 

Mrs. Brander left Etta to pour out tea 
from the silver service, which was set 
forth on the gipsy table, and to exchange 
sparkling whispers with the captain. She 
herself sank down on a billowy chair and 
took possession of Tom. 

She asked him where he went to church; 
she trusted he was not like so many young 
men, who neglected that duty altogether. 
She did not seem quite contented when 
she found that he frequented an obscure 
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chapel in the East End of London, where 
an aged clergyman had spent a long life 
in gathering about him a flock of starved 
and bewildered human sheep and lambs, 
and now fed them with the plain, practi- 
cal, spiritual food which was convenient 
for them; the quiet worker and his quiet 
work going serenely on amid the noisy 
rush of common religious and_philan- 
thropic fashion, like an oak slowly grow- 
ing in the midst of tares. Doubts had 
come to Tom since his arrival in London; 
problems had started out before his eyes, 
which the simple creed of his childhood 
had scarcely sufficed to work out. Peter 
Sandison himself had lain heavily on the 
young man’s soul, with his unhappy face, 
his haunting eyes, the strangely soft tones 
of his voice, his swift, straight insight into 
the heart of the rights and wrongs about 
him, and his significantly dead silence on 
those subjects of which Grace had unhesi- 
tatingly asserted his unbelief. Tom kaew 
no more of his master’s past than he had 
known on the day when they first met. 
He knew as little the secret of the locked- 
up rooms whose doors he passed night 
and morning, as he did of the mystery 
between the sealed leaves of the Bible. 
The youth was living in an atmosphere of 
doubt, if not of despair, which affects faith 
as the subtlest argument or the strongest 
logic cannot do. Tom’s healthy practical- 
ity had alone saved him from succumbing. 
*T can’t do without God,” he had said to 
himself, “nor without feeling that God 
wants me as much as I want him. Why, 
I couldn’t even stick to Mr. Sandison, un- 
less I believed something that he doesn’t 
believe —if he doesn’t, at least’? — for 
Tom was growing more wary in his ac- 
ceptance of people’s opinions of others’ 
creeds or conduct. So he had followed 
that instinct to seek and find its proper 
nourishment, which surely none will deny 
to the soul of man, when we know the 
creeping strawberry has it. Faith, he 
found, revived in the sunshine and cheer 
and human kindliness of Stockley, where 
he had gone again and again. “ I’ve read 
somewhere that what’s true in the sunshine 
is also true in the dark,” argued Tom, “and 
that means, too, that the sunshine finds 
out what is false in the dark. Therefore, 
let one get into the sunshine as much 
as one can.” And Tom had turned from 
all mere Christian apologetics, and had 
persevered in a search after this soul- 
sunshine, until he found it in the fellow- 
ship of that poor little chapel. There was 
something undeniably real in the gospel 
which had lifted that congregation, almost 





to a man, out of the very mire, and had 
set it on its feet, and kept it straight and 
cheerful in the teeth of bitter struggles 
for very life, in which the victory was by 
no means always against want and woe in 
their harshest forms. ‘“ None of us have 
died of starvation — yet,” said the old 
clergyman, “but a good many of us have 
had to go tothe workhouse. Well, maybe 
that stands for the arena and the wild 
beasts for the Christians of to-day.” 

Mrs. Brander heard Tom’s account of 
his fellow-worshippers, with a silence 
which had a something of disapproval 
about it. She summed up by saying “that 
it was very interesting,” only she won- 
dered Tom had not joined a certain con- 
gregation which Tom knew worshipped 
with a good deal of clamor and sensation- 
alism not very far from Penman Row; its 
pastor was such a remarkable person, and 
had such a power of attracting influential 
people about him; she supposed there 
were really more people of wealth and in- 
fluence in that congregation than in any 
other in London; it would be really an 
excellent thing for a young man to belong 
to that church. Of course, she had the 
utmost sympathy for what might be called 
“mission services,” but it seemed queer 
to think of belonging to one; that was 
quite different! One longed to do good 
to poor people. She had gone once or 
twice to the Refuge for Destitute Stran- 
gers, in which a great friend of hers took 
much interest. But really the people were 
so very poor and dirty and uncared-for, 
that, with her delicate constitution she 
was afraid she might “catch something,” 
and there was Etta to be considered. 
These people were very hard to reach; 
one of them had spoken most rudely and 
cruelly to her great friend only last Christ- 
mas day, though the dear soul had such a 
sweet spirit that, after the first pang, she 
tried to pass off the incident as a mere 
trifle. But one liked to do what one could, 
and, though she herself could not do much 
work for anything, she was so fragile, and 
so over-occupied with social duties — yet 
she gave her influence on as many com- 
mittees as possible, and attended a great 
many meetings. She was just now greatly 
interested in the formation of a society for 
redressing the wrongs of Russian priests 
— she dare say Tom had heard of it, and 
of the good work it purposed to do. 

She had spoken almost in monologue, 
only broken up by interrogative tones, to 
which Tom had duly responded. Then 
she asked him about Shetland; she sup 


| posed he had not been home since he left 
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the island. Mr. Brander intended to let 
Wallness Castle for the summer seasons, 
it was not likely they would ever go there. 
Etta’s one visit had been quite enough 
for her. She herself could never consent 
to run the risks of seasickness and rough 
weather, merely to be buried alive in a 
wild solitude. Poor old Mr. Leisk had 
managed his estate himself; it was small 
wonder he had got involved in difficulties 
—listening to all the complaints and ac. 
cepting all the excuses of the people. 
Mr. Brander was going to manage things 
through an agent; he could keep the agent 
up to the mark, and the agent would do 
the same to the tenants. 

Tom scarcely knew how to take all this, 
so he contented himself by making an 
inquiry after the well-doing and well-being 
of Christian Mail. 

Mrs. Brander looked puzzled. “ Chris- 
tian Mail!” she repeated doubtfully. 
“Oh, I know! You mean Jane, the house- 
maid. To be sure, she comes from Shet- 


land; or is it from Orkney?” 

“Kirsty Mail came from Scantness, 
quite near Clegga, my home,” said Tom, 
a little bewildered in his turn. 

“TI dare say —it is very likely — of 
course, I never inquired exact particu- 
lars,” replied Mrs. Brander; “and we call 


her Jane, because Jane is the permanent 
name for the second housemaid’s place. 
One shifts these girls so often, one could 
not be always varying the names, too; 
one could never remember the changes; 
and some of their names are most unsuit- 
able — quite out of place. Fancy address- 
ing servants as Clementina or Sophia! 
My first housemaid is always Sarah, the 
second one Jane; and the cooks are called 
Watson, and the butler Simpson. They 
can call the scullery-maid what they please 
among themselves, as, of course, I never 
deal with her personally. It is an excel- 
lent plan. I would advise every mistress 
to adopt it.” 

Tom sat wondering. If permanency 
was seen to be an excellent thing, would 
it not be wiser to endeavor to secure its 
reality, instead of inventingasham? And 
surely, judging from his own experience, 
these poor servant-maids, among the sur- 
roundings of Ormolu Square, must find it 
hard enough to maintain the identity of 
their honest, industrious selves in their 
working fathers’ homes, without losing 
even the very name under which they had 
been reared. 

Mrs. Brander suddenly remembered 
that the little explanation which she had 
given had been elicited by a question. 
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* You were asking after Jane,” she said. 
“Well, I’m rather disappointed in her. 
From all I had heard of the primitive life 
of the islands, I had hoped that a girl 
coming from them would not be spoiled 
in less than two or three years; but I’m 
afraid that love of dress, and of pleasure, 
and of idleness is inherent in the lower 
classes. Really, Jane had not been in 
London for more than a month before she 
began to assert all the rights that these 
saucy damsels always claim. She actu- 
ally had the impertinence to ask me to let 
her go out for a walk sometimes in the 
afternoon when her work was done! She 
said she wanted to see the British Mu- 
seum and the National Gallery! The 
very idea!” 

“ Kirsty was used to a very out-door life 
at Scantness,” said Tom in excuse, his 
thoughts flying back to her grandmother’s 
little hovel, with the peat fire on the rude 
hearth, and the hole in the roof to let out 
the smoke, but with a glorious prospect 
of moor and mountain and bay stretching 
in front of the heavy door, through which 
the bracing wind from the sea found hos- 
pitable welcome. ‘ Town life is very irk- 
some till one gets accustomed to it,” he 
added feelingly. 

“T told Jane that she must school her- 
self to her new situation in life,” said 
Mrs. Brander, “but, as she looked pale 
and dull, I told her she might have her 
day out once a month, which was more 
than I had promised for her to her aunt, 
from whom I engaged her. Then, of 
course, she has always Sunday evenings. 
I am sure that is enough change and fresh 
air for any servant, especially as I believe 
they generally take a Sunday walk instead 
of going tochurch. As for exercise, they 
can get enough of that in the house if 
they do their work actively. Jane is in- 
clined to be smart in her dress, too. But 
as I insist that a certain uniform is to be 
worn by my servants while they are doing 
their duties, 1 never interfere beyond that. 
I am afraid all gratitude and loyalty have 
died outof theclass. They think of noth- 
ing but the wages and the privileges they 
can extort from their employers. Things 
were differentonce! There was a woman 
entered my mother’s service, forty years 
ago, at exactly half the wages I am paying 
Jane, and she is still in this house to-day, 
Of course, she has not been fit for much 
for some time, but she did what she could, 
and we just maintained the poor old thing 
out of kindness; but now she is losing 
her sight, and she really needs somebody 
to look after her, and 1 don’t know what 
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she will have todo. It is not pleasant to 
think of her going to the workhouse — 
she dislikes it so herself —though I am 
sure she would be well taken care of; but 
these people have such strange fancies. 
And they are doing away with all the dear 
old almshouses, into which influential 
people used to be able to get old servants, 
It is really very hard on the poor souis. 
Do you happen to know of any little fund 
we could secure for her? I say to Mr. 
Brander that surely there must be such 
things, but he is always so busy that he 
forgets to inquire. I am sure I would be 
ready to take any trouble in the matter — 
to canvas anybody anywhere for votes or 
interest. I think a great deal of consid- 
eration is due to old servants.” 

“TI think old servants are a great nui- 
sance,” said Etta, handing Tom a cup of 
tea. “They want their own way, and 
they are always bringing up old stories, 
and they think they have earned a right 
to shake their heads over one.” 

“T think they are really an anachronism 
where everything else is young; or is 
new the proper word?” said the inscruta- 
ble Captain Carson; “but they are well 
enough in their way in dusty old castles, 
with fusty old coats of arms and musty 
old charter chests.” 

Mr. Brander and Robert did not come 
up to the drawing-room till it was nearly 
time for Tom to depart. Notwithstand- 
ing the chatty confidence with which the 
hostess had treated him, her murmured, 
“So glad to have seen you — hope to have 
the pleasure again,’ seemed merely auto- 
matic. Etta was rather more cordial in 
her adieux, and the stockbroker said, with 
a bluff heartiness that took all offence 
from the words, that “he hoped he would 
soon see him again, and that he would 
have grown wiser by that time.” 

The portly manservant was waiting at 
the hall door to let Tom out; but as he 
was passing a shady corridor opening on 
to the landing a slight figure glided for- 
ward, making, however, no sign of greet- 
ing. 

% Kirsty!” said Tom, “I’m glad to see 
you before I leave. I was asking after 
you. 

’ ‘““That won’t please ’em,’” answered 
Kirsty. “Eh, but it’s good to hear my 
own nameagain.” 

“T hope you’re getting on nicely, Kirs- 
ty,” said Tom, thinking of the report he 
had heard. * You must find London life 
very strange, but you will be getting used 
to it by this time.” 

“T’ll never get used to here,” returned 
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| Kirsty emphatically. “ An’ I’m going to 

give warning as soon as it suits me ex- 
jactly. I know how to look after myself 
now. I’ve learned that here, that’s one 
thing, though no thanks to them. And 
being shut in a box and buried alive suits 
me no better than it suits Miss Etta, 
She likes going about and dressing up as 
well as anybody; and what is good for the 
goose is good for the gander, as Hannah 
says.” 

“Oh, Kirsty,” said Tom, “don’t begin 
thinking and talking like that!” (He 
wondered vaguely who Hannah was.) 
“Think of your grandmother, and how 
she’ll like to know of your keeping your 
place. If you throw up your situation 
your money will soon go,.and you won’t 
be able to send anything to her. It ought 
to be your turn sometimes. Your uncle 
has done a great deal for her for a long 
time now — and for you too.” 

“Everybody must look after number 
one a bit. I’ve stayed here more than 
two years already, and that’s a long char- 
acter for London,” persisted Kirsty. “ I’m 
not going to have all the life ground out 
of me. I’m young as well as anybody 
else, and if I don’t have my day now I 
never shall.” 

“What better ‘day’ can there be than 
one’s day’s work, and somebody to work 
for?” asked Tom. “Oh, Kirsty, I can’t 
stand here, now, to say much; but take 
care how you get out of a situation. Lon- 
don is no place for a girl to be adrift in 
who has no home and no friends in it.” 

“*Maybe I have some friends,” said 
Kirsty with atoss of her head. “I’ve got 
my cousin Hannah here. She’s come up 
from Edinburgh.” 

* And what is she doing?” asked Tom. 

“She’s in a place—a very different 
one from this,” said Kirsty.  She’s 
happy enough, and she’d soon get me one 
as good.” 

“Well, Kirsty,” pleaded Tom, “I can’t 
say anything more, except to beg you to 
consider your steps before you make 
them. Why don’t you write to your uncle, 
and get his advice?” He saw Kirsty’s 
head give a stubborn little shake. “And 
if you do change,” he added, thinking of 
many a tragic story of want and woe with 
which even his brief city experience had 
made him acquainted, “if you do change 
you'll let me know where you go to. A 
line will reach me directed to No. 10, Pen- 
man Row. Old neighbors must not alto- 
gether lose each other in a crowd, Kirsty.” 
He wished within himself that old Grace 
Allan was a woman whose hospitality and 
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interest he might have invoked for the 
girl. ** Good-bye, Kirsty,” and he held out 
his hand to her. 

“Good-bye, sir, and thank you for 
speaking friendly to me, sir,” said Kirsty, 
determined, with strange loyalty, to mark 
her consciousness of the difference of 
rank between Mr. Ollison and herself, for 
the benefit of the Branders’ manservant. 
“ There’s some gentry who knows how to 
speak civil to servants,” she said saucily 
to that individual as he closed the door 
behind Tom. 

“T thought I’d heard the young gent 
was in the bookselling and cataloguing 
trade,” returned the man. He had gath- 
ered this from some remarks which had 
passed between Mr. Brander and Robert 
after dinner. 

“ And isn’t that as good as the money- 
selling trade like the master’s ?” retorted 
the damsel. “ Leastways, it teaches better 
manners than what we see in this house.” 

“ Dear me,” observed Mrs. Brander, 
reclining on her couch in the drawing- 
room, “do I not hear voices on the stairs ? 
What business have the servants to be 
discussing there ?”’ 

“It’s Mr. Ollison’s voice surely?” re- 
marked Etta, listening. 

“And Kirsty’s,” added Robert after a 
moment’s pause. Helaughed. ‘“ Ollison 
would be sure to speak to the girl if he 
saw her, and probably she has taken care 
to give him a chance of so doing.” 

“ Dear me, how awkward —and how 


very improper!” said Mrs. Brander. The} 


hall door closed, so that the interview had 
evidently ended. 

Robert Sinclair laughed again. “Tom 
is a fine fellow,” he said, “ but a little pe- 
culiar.” 

“He seems quite an original,” observed 
Etta. She had been rather attracted to 
Tom on this occasion. Neither her eyes 
nor her heart had had noble training, but 
there was something in the grand outline 
of Tom’s head, and in his frank and 
friendly bearing, which had not failed to 
impress her, when she saw them now with 
the commendation of evening dress and 
the concomitants of good manners, though 
they had quite escaped her when she first 
met him in his rough native tweeds with 
the cashie slung on his shoulder. 

“Very original, doubtless,” snarled the 
stockbroker. ‘Tom fascinated him; but it 
Was a very different thing if Etta began to 
praise the youth, or, indeed, to notice him. 
“Very original, doubtless! An original 
beggar he’ll be, if he makes up his mind 
always to be on the wrong side, as he 
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was invariably to-night. Bother original- 
ity, I say! Give me practical common 
sense!” 

And Tom, hurrying through the dark, 
silent streets, felt very glad that his face 
was set towards Penman Row. But when 
Mr. Sandison greeted his return with, 
“Well, are you glad you went?” Tom an- 
swered, “ Yes, sir, for I sawa girlin the 
Branders’ service wiio came from Shet- 
land when | did, and I think she’s lone- 
some, and | think she was pleased to see 
me.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
BERNAL OSBORNE. 


Moke than ten years have passed since 
the late Mr. Bernal Osborne retired from 
the House of Commons, and more than 
two since he died. Neither in the politi- 
cal or social life of England has there, 
during this.interval, appeared any one to 
fill the place which his departure left va- 
cant; and there are those who believe 
that the want of some such censor as 
Osborne —so brilliant, so wise, above all 
so irresistibly dominant —is one of the 
causes of the decline of the House of 
Commons, carrying with it the decline and 
fall of statesmanship. Those who long 
sat with Osborne in the House of Com- 
mons, may in some measure test for them- 
selves the soundness of such a belief by 
questioning their imaginations a little, and 
asking whether certain things could have 
been hazarded, if on that favorite seat 
next below the gangway, which is the third 
from the floor, Bernal Osborne were sit- 
ting intent, with his hat inclined over his 
eyes, and ready to make his spring. Be 
that as it may, he was a memorable, inter- 
esting, and unique figure, while there is 
more of durability in the reputation he has 
left behind him than in the case of many 
whose distinction in their generation was 
of a higher degree. This is due to the 
striking aspects of an idiosyncrasy which, 
| viewed in the aggregate of its qualities and 
\its effects, was without a parallel in con- 
|temporary life. Other men in other ways 
were witty and wise, apt at phrase-mak- 
ing and quick at repartee, others shone 
after their manner in society; but none 
united to Osborne’s social qualities those 
exuberant and unconquerable animal spir- 
its which ruled his character, which may 
be even said to have decided his career, 
and which made their influence felt by 
all with whom he was brought into con- 
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tact — with delight by some, with fear and 
trembling by others. 

The peculiar power of Bernal Osborne 
cannot be better illustrated than by recall- 
ing some of the moments of sudden, de- 
lighted excitement, once familiar to many 
who will read these lines. If the collec- 
tive character of the House of Commons 
is to be studied as a drama, and its dis- 
tinctive traits as a living organism, of 
which its individual members are parts, is 
to be observed to advantage, the ladies’ 
gallery, or the benches under the clock, 
are the points from which any one 
(whether a member or not) can best look 
at the assembly objectively, and try to 
divine how it manages to be “ wiser than 
any one init.” If, on the other hand, the 
real life of the House of Commons is to be 
studied analytically, one must not forget 
the side lobbies. Each of these is a 
chamber immediately contiguous to, and 
running parallel with, the whole length of 
the House itself. In these two rooms 


strictly appropriated to members, one fre- 
quented by the habitual supporters of the 
government, the other by the opposition, 
there may be seen engaged in.the writing 
of endless letters or talking with another, 
some languidly, some in deep earnest, 
many a score of the elective legislators of 


the realm. Here it is a follower of the 
government in eager conversation with a 
minister, or — more business-like still — 
with the indefatigable patronage secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Here, by twos and 
threes, are gentlemen whom the whips 
distinguish as “ malcontents,” conspiring 
with great animation and cheerfulness 
against political rivals who are not per- 
haps three yards distant from them. The 
partitions which divide these rooms from 
the body of the House are of such a kind 
that occupants of it whilst engaged in 
their correspondence, or conversing with 
their friends, always hear the murmurs of 
the House. One does not mostly distin- 
guish the orator’s words, but the inter- 
ruptions are plainly audible —the cheers, 
the angry, the scornful interjections, the 
mighty, uproarious laugh, the “ Order!” 
“Order!” Order!” from the chair. At 
one moment the House is calm, and the 
member seated at the table determines 
he will finish his letters. Then he hears 
the sounds of a storm gathering, and re- 
solves in sudden haste to postpone his 
epistles till to-morrow. He knows when 


one speech is ended, and another begin- | 
ning, and the knowledge thus gained by | 


the ear is reinforced by men coming out 
of the House and gliding in singly from 
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moment to moment, or sometimes by an 
influx of members coming suddenly from 
out of the House because some well- 
known bore is on his legs. But at last 
some speech ends, and one hears —or 
rather once did hear — * Dizzy’s up,” then 
another, and ‘“ Palmerston’s up,” then 
another, and “ Gladstone is up.” There- 
upon men will quietly determine to short- 
en their literary labors, will composedly 
collect their papers, and before long go 
back into the House to hear what the 
chiefs have to say. But there used to be 
no such composure as this, when the fibre 
of the well-known voice could be recog- 
nized through the partitions, and voices 
here, there, and everywhere, along both the 
side lobbies, were crying out: ‘“* Osborne 
is up.” Then men of all sorts and condi- 
tions would bundle up incomplete docu- 
ments with a haste that threatened confu- 
sion, and rush at once into the manufac- 
tory of statute law. The very doorkeep- 
ers used to cease from being solemnities, 
and be busy in carrying the infection, 
saying eagerly, “ Mr. Osborne is up, sir.” 

Such was the common experience, and 
it at once constitutes a tribute to Os- 
borne’s powers, and suggests the ques- 
tion, Why? What was it that always 
guaranteed him a full house when he 
spoke? Itis not enough to say that the 
people’s representatives love a jester, and 
that they welcomed the relief afforded by 
Bernal Osborne’s persiflage to the severer 
eloquence of other orators. It is certain 
that Osborne would not have received so 
eager and so gratified a hearing if he had 
not mingled much practical wisdom with 
his entertainment; if he had failed to con- 
fute, demonstrate, or instruct, as well as 
to divert; if his satire and pleasantry had 
not discharged the intellectual functions 
of dialectic as well as tickled the fancy. 
The truth is, that in many cases, and es- 
pecially in debate, a joke is often a happy 
summary, a trenchant and bright compen- 
dium of a series of solemn argumentative 
processes. It flashes, in an instant, con- 
viction on the hearer’s mind; it causes 
the truth, which was previously obscured 
and is now suddenly enlightened, to pen- 
etrate into his being. It does briefly 
what volumes of vapid talk fail to effect. 
It is the concentration, because it is the 
enlivening and illumining of argument. 
When, for instance, in reply to demands 





that England should “ put her foot down” 
at once in several quarters of the globe, 
Mr. John Morley tersely submitted that 
“England is not a centipede,” could he 


, have exposed more effectively the Chau- 
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vinistic fallacy of the patriots of the plat- 
form? Mr. Bagenal, in his interesting 
and, whether in respect of literary style, 
or of just appreciation of a biographer’s 
duties, admirably executed memoir of 
Bernal Osborne, recently printed for pri- 
vate circulation, quctes a passage from 
one of the most brilliant of living writers, 
who has insisted that “the English not 
being a logical people, and not having the 
clue of pure reason to guide them in their 
search after truth, would be passing their 
life in a political jury-box, forever inquir- 
ing, were it not for the occasional service 
of the swift, trenchant argument of ridi- 
cule’ Mr. Bagenal then proceeds toshow 
with felicitous cogency that by his use of 
the weapon Bernal Osborne did good, 
wholesome service to the State, and be- 
came for that reason a power in Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Disraeli called him “ the chartered 
libertine of debate,” but the shrewd, sa- 
gacious assembly which gave him this 
license knew well in its heart of hearts 
that whether by words of sterling sense, 
or by humorous allusion, or by political 
sarcasm, he was clearing the air of de- 
bate. So it was that when, for instance, 
he sprang to his feet after an intolerably 
dull speech from the Treasury bench, and 
entreated the House not to be carried 
away by the eloquence of the right honor- 
able gentleman; when he protested that 
the electors in one half of the small 
boroughs regard a vote neither as a right, 
nor a trust, nor a privilege, but a perqui- 
site; when he denounced the increase of 
military expenditure as a game of begzgar- 
my-neighbor; when he _ said of Lord 
Palmerston that “in a Cabinet the united 
ages of which would puzzle the oldest 
inhabitant, he was the youngest man — 
having a turn for extravagance, which is 
a folly of youth, and never being satisfied 
without squandering the public money:” 
when he said each of these things he was 
giving pithy and pointed interpretation to 
what all knew to be atruth. What drew 
men crowding into the House when they 
heard the cry “ Osborne is up!” was not 
only a desire to hear Osborne speak but 
to witness the effect —to see the House, 
as Pitt phrased it, “ under the wand of the 
magician.” 

But great as was Osborne’s faculty for 
wit of the intellectual kind, it attracted 
perhaps less notice than his overbrim- 
ming wealth of animal spirits. Whatever 
the extremes into which these led him, 
however disagreeable the names by which 
his freedom from all bashfulness and 
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mauvaise honte might be called by his 
censors, it must be remembered that they 
were the accompaniments of unflagging 
courage, and on the whole of extraordi- 
nary public spirit and political indepen- 
dence. If Osborne had been made of 
different material, or if his gift of pleas- 
antry had not been associated with such 
intrepidity, it is probable that he would 
never have entered political life. His 
father indeed had sat during thirty four 
years in the House of Commons at a cost 
of nearly £70,000. But the son showed 
no early taste for public affairs, and at 
Cambridge, not mingling closely with the 
studious or even the intellectual men, he 
at once became a prince of society. ‘“ Su- 
perbly, aggressively handsome,” writes 
one who knew him well, “with flashing 
dark eyes, with firm-set, defiant lips, with 
a strong, ringing voice in speech, which 
became a fine tenor in song, with an utter 
absence of all guile, with not even a 
thought of self-repression, and in short 
with an absolutely unbounded audacity, 
he was something almost godlike in the 
midst of shy, sheepish, young men of the 
common English types. It has been said 
that at Cambridge he played in private 
theatricals. Yes, he played Captain Ab- 
solute in ‘ The Rivals ;’ but there was no 
acting in it. He was simply himself — 
simply Bernal triumphant. It was per- 
fect.” 

There is a story not true to the letter 
yet substantially founded on truth, which 
puts words into the mouth of a chaperon 
in those brilliant days: “Mr. Bernal 
danced twice with my Julia, and sang a 
duet with her, and he was so dreadfully 
handsome, and had such a bewitching 
tenor in singing, that I became alarmed 
lest he should trifle with her affections, 
and determining to interpose, I asked him 
(in the phrase customary at the time) 
whether his intentions were honorable, 
and what do you think was his answer? 
He answered, ‘ Certainly not!’ and in so 
ringing a voice that you might have heard 
him in the next room. My first impulse 
was to be angry; and to think he might 
have had the grace to say something more 
‘roundabout,’ but I was wrong. Would 
that all men were so honest, so bold, so 
determined, and so free from guile.” He 
_itac into the army, and afterwards was 





attached as an aide-de-camp to Lord Nor- 
His 


| manby’s viceregal court in Ireland. 
| father had not helped him at all to obtain 
that appointment; and with a hemor de- 
lightful to think of at even this distance 
lof time, he used to say, “1 got that en- 
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tirely by my own merit.” He acquired 
distinction and vogue as a brilliant young 


man of fashion first in Dublin and after- | 


wards in London. In 1841 he became, 
more by accident than design, candidate 
in the Whig interest for High Wycombe. 
He carried the seat entirely by the spirit 
and pluck, by the inexhaustible fun and 
go which he brought to the contest. 
These, indeed, were the qualities which 
never deserted him throughout a public 
career of nearly half a century, and which 
stood him in such extraordinary good 
stead at the nine opposed elections which 
he fought. No man ever less nursed a 
constituency, or had such a contempt and 
incapacity for the process as Osborne. 
Middlesex, Dover, Liskeard, Nottingham, 
and Waterford, each in turn accepted him, 
not because he paid them any careful suit 
or flattered their local vanity, or sub- 
scribed to their local institutions, but be- 
cause he took them by storm and carried 
them with a rush. The greater the re- 
sistance offered to him the more uncon- 
trollable, the more audacious, and often 
the more successful he was. It was a 
radiant, boisterous life, and the ardor no 
less than the literary power with which 
Mr. Bagenal has loyally followed his hero 


from contest to contest is delightful to 
those friends of Osborne’s who have been 
allowed to read pages withheld from the 


eye of the public. He declined to pledge 
himself to a party or a minister; he set 
himself against Lord Palmerston when 
his power and popularity were at their 
zenith; he required that his election ex- 
penses should be kept down to a figure 
which, in those days, seemed not so much 
modest as mean; he trampled on the 
Protestant susceptibilities of the English 
public at a time when the “ No popery” 
cry woke a real echo in the country; and 
yet, though he did all these things by 
turns, and not infrequently many of them 
together, he was one of the most popular 
Parliamentary candidates of his time. A 
bearing so fearless as Osborne’s, a con- 
tempt so robust for all conventionalities 
and prejudices, a diction so clear, so in- 
cisive, so ready a wit, so powerful, so 
thrilling a voice, with a delivery always 
animated and firm, always even trium- 


phant and masterful, compelled the admi- | 
Only a man who | 


ration of the multitude. 
had immense physical strength, as well 
as personal fearlessness and hardihood, 
could have fought the battle of his second 
Middlesex election, or could have passed 
the ordeal described so amusingly by him- 
self at Waterford. “Iam,” he said to a 
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friend shortly after he had been victorious 
at the latter of these places, “ slowly recov- 
ering from the success of an Irish elec- 
tion.” Most men with half of Osborne’s 
experience would, long before this, have 
registered a resolve to retire into private 
life. But what would have discouraged 
and deterred others only served to stimu- 
late Osborne. Angry crowds, surging 
before platforms and accentuating their 
anger with missiles hurled at the speak- 
ers’ heads, the waving of bludgeons, the 
smashing of windows, the howls of infuri- 
ated electors, accusations, calumnies, 
abuse of every kind were to Osborne part 
of the fun of the business, into which he 
entered with a laugh and a jest. Upon 
one occasion, at Waterford, one of his 
enemies in the mob below fired a pistol. 
Osborne was not daunted for an instant. 
“Tf,” he exclaimed, * my good friend, you 
would only have the goodness to go off, 
like your pistol, I should be forever in- 
debted to you.” Upon the same occasion 
he would certainly have been lynched if 
he had not succeeded in getting out of a 
second-floor window, and so effecting an 
entrance to a draper’s shop, where he 
passed the night stowed away in a bundle 
of blankets. The town itself was wrecked. 
Osborne had shown no sign of flinching 
throughout. He was equally impervious 
to alarm when plunged in the midst of 
contests which, less tempestuous and per- 
ilous, were sufficiently trying to the nerves 
at Liskeard and Nottingham. 

His extraordinary animal spirits, there- 
fore, rested upon a strong basis of rare 
personal courage, and in the audacity of 
nis manner there was nothing which went 
beyond or had not its exact counterpart in 
the defiant daring of his nature. A tem- 
perament and attributes of this sort are 
sure to command ascendance, and to se- 
cure recognition. He always used to 
| be neatly, appropriately, and faultlessly 
dressed, and was not tolerant of those 
who fell into less careful habits. He had 
not been in Parliament an hour before he 
| disclosed his characteristic audacity and 
|a disregard so disdainful of all self-re- 
| pression that he needs must begin under- 
taking to enforce the rules of the House. 
| Descrying a college friend, not then a 
member, who was occupying, by the 
speaker’s leave, a seat under the gallery, 
he came and sat next him, and joyously 
used his new privilege by putting on his 
hat, as a member is entitled todo. Pres- 
ently a gentleman, less trim and spruce, 
came and took his place close to Osborne, 
putting on, as the newly elected member 
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for Wycombe had done, his hat —a hat 
as remarkable for its shabbiness, as Os- 
borne’s was for its brilliancy and military 
smartness. Osborne was so new to Par- 
liament as to be shocked at the sight of 
this ill-brushed and ill-conditioned article 
of headgear, and imagining that so la- 
mentable an offender in the matter of 
apparel could not be really a member of 
Parliament, he actually put him to the 
test. “ Pray, sir,” he said, severely look- 
ing at him, “are you a member?” In- 
stances of this kind might be indefinitely 
multipled irom Mr. Bagenal’s delightful 
volume. When Osborne was not attract- 
ing the attention of the House of Com- 
mons by formally taking part in its de- 
bates he was, as often as not, making his 
presence felt by his audible asides, and 
his satirical comments on those who sat 
near him. He took a particular pleasure 
in teasing sedate Liberals and taking a 
rise out of severely respectable Radicals. 
The fun he threw into these sallies cannot 
be conveyed by language, and depended 
for its original effect upon the time, the 
place, and the manner of the man, but one 
may speak of the way in which it told. 
Those good Radicals contracted such an 
awe of Osborne, that in the vain hope of 
keeping him at a distance, to Osborne’s 
immense delight, they used meekly to call 
him “Sir.” It was the same in social 
life. Only one who was indeed “a char- 
tered libertine ” of the drawing-room and 
dinner-table could have indulged so sys- 
tematically, and with such impunity, his 
peculiar method of raising a laugh by se- 
lecting a butt who was frequently a person 
of high position and decorous gravity, 
and directing at him, for the entertain- 
ment of the company, his shafts of satire 
and chaff. 

How, it may be asked, is the circum- 
stance to be explained, first, that his 
wildest extravagances were universally 
tolerated in society ; secondly, that inde- 
pendently of his wit and its intellectual 
value, he was a distinct power in the 
House of Commons? As regards the 
former, itis enough to say that his per- 
fectly natural and absolutely spontaneous 
freedom came of his southern blood, and 
was endured, and appreciated, because it 
presented so marked a contrast to the 
pervading tone of English life. In En- 
gland, where the national virtue is a dig- 
nified self-restraint, there is always room 
for one man of the most opposite sort. 
Count d’Orsay, who with all his high- 
breeding and genuine kindliness was, to 
Say the least, bold in society, affords an- 
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other instance of this truth. With refer- 
ence to the second question, it should not 
be forgotten that Osborne possessed an 
immense store of masculine common 
sense, of sound judgment, and even of 
accurate prevision. On the ballot, on 
Ireland, — especially on the Irish Church, 
and the position and dangers of landown- 
ers,—he held opinions that were dis- 
tinctly in advance of his day. He saw the 
turn which, on the day after to-morrow, 
matters were likely to take, the crises 
which must inevitably arise, and he antic- 
ipated many of the troubles which legis- 
lation has since attempted to remove. 
This shrewdness and solidity of thought, 
added to his undoubted sincerity and his 
tenacious adherence to the opinions he 
had once espoused, even when they were 
involved in a storm of unpopularity, were 
quite enough, without his endowments 
and achievements as an orator and a de- 
bater, to secure him a position at St. Ste- 
phen’s. As an orator his voice was, as 
has been said above, fine, rich, and musi- 
cal, but above all, penetrating; his sen- 
tences were not only bright, but were well 
turned; the literary form in which he 
spoke was capital, and he was always 
light in hand. Towards the close of his 
life he was in the habit of saying that his 


high animal spirits and loud voice had 


been his bane. That the voice reacts on 
the character, and consequently on the 
reputation, is true, but a low voice as well 
as a strong one may tempt its owner to 
indulge in satirical speech. Rogers used 
to excuse himself for the ill-natured re- 
marks he was reproached with making by 
murmuring, “I have so low a voice that, 
if I didn’t say bitter things, no one would 
ever hear me at all.” But for Osborne to 
reproach himself either with his voice or 
his spirits, was much as if he had re- 
proached himself with being Bernal Os- 
borne; certainly none who knew him can 
be favored with imagination enough to 
conceive Bernal Osborne with a voice 
meek and low, and a temperament sub- 
missive and chastened. 

By his power as a speaker he climbed 
the first and most difficult part of the 
steep which leads to high political emi- 
nence with a success so decisive as to be 
recognized in the most complete of all 
ways — by the offer of office under the 
crown. The office he consented to take 
was (amongst the non-Cabinet offices) a 
high and important one, the secretaryship 
of the Admiralty; but the first lord being 
also a member of the House of Commons, 
it followed that Osborne was not in gen- 
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eral called upon to answer questions 
touching the conduct of his department. 
As a consequence his new official posi- 
tion, notwithstanding its dignity, was dis- 
advantageous to Osborne in its influence 
on his subsequent career. The change 
necessarily withdrew him in great meas- 
ure from the debates, while it did not give 
him that invaluable practice and discipline 
which would have completed his political 
training, and which he would have re- 
ceived if he had been charged with the 
task of representing a department in the 
House of Commons. We may conjecture 
— no one can do more — that if that duty 
had been cast upon him, he would have 
executed it with success; because his 
vigor and ability would have easily en- 
abled him to master the business, and the 
duty of giving authoritative explanations 
in the House to ill-informed and some- 
times foolish questioners would have 
afforded him the best possible opportuni- 
ties of using with due moderation his 
powers of banter and sarcasm. As it 
was, his official position condemned him 
in general to silence; and when at last, 
after an interval of five or six years, he 
found himself unleashed by the change of 
government, and hastened to use his re- 
covered freedom, he uttered the speech 
which Disraeli amusingly called the 
“shriek of liberty.” The gibe was the 
more successful since the time was one 
when, the Liberal party being in a shat- 
tered state, Osborne’s piece of invective 
was a sheer waste of power. 

Osborne never seemed to fail in a 
speech. He was a real, honest sharer of 
those simple old radical opinions pleas- 
antly styled “ shoemakers’ politics,” but 
he never allowed himself to “ preach” on 
such subjects, nor even, indeed, to touch 
them without taking care to be witty. He 
once, indeed, thought that he had failed. 
The great speech that he made in 1864 
against going to war with Germany was 
in every point of view admirable, and 
tended to govern events, but it was — 
rightly, of course —a grave speech, and 
Osborne missed — missed even with pain 
—those signs of enjoyment on the part 
of the House which before had always 
greeted his efforts. 

But whatever his sterner potentialities, 
the line that he adopted and the triumphs 
that he won were those that best suited 
his taste. He delighted to dwell in a 
blaze of celebrity and in a very tempest of 
social and political action. These were 
his natural elements. He did not lack 
dignity, but his nature was wholly foreign 





to calm and repose. At his ‘Trish home 
at New Town Anner, he is supposed to 
have studied and meditated much, and he 
was unquestionably a well-read man; but 
the incurable fault he must ever have 
found in all books was that of their being 
behindhand, and not close up, alongside 
with him, in the very front and van of life. 
Certain it is that at New Town Anner he 
appeared to those who knew him, and 
whom he entertained with the kindest and 
most thoughtful hospitality beneath his 
roof, to pay much more heed to life, actual 
life, than to books. But one of the many 
attractions which made him so delightful 
a host was of an intellectual kind. Speak- 
ing always in the most generous spirit, 
and with an admirable breadth of view, he 
would touch the questions of Ireland — 
the Ireland close outside his park gates; 
and if he had been the dullest instead of 
the brightest of men he could not have 
spoken more wisely. Certain, too, it is that 
whatever his literary studies during the 
Parliamentary recess on the other side of 
St. George’s Channel, he had no time for 
anything of the sortin London. In Pall 
Mall it would have been as accurate to 
speak of him as a recluse as a student. 
No one there ever saw him “in his li- 
brary,” “ in his study,” in any sort of 
masculine den. He was always astir. 
His way of living was to be alive. He 
was too highly gifted intellectually to be 
averse from contemplative moods ; but he 
liked to think aloud, and his thinking was 
rendered all the more sound by the clear, 
vigorous diction which expressed it, and 
the accompaniment might, as musicians 
would say, of his glorious, soul-stirring 
voice, 

Bernal Osborne was ever true and 
steadfast in friendship; and one of the 
ways in which he proved his loyalty may 
be mentioned here. When the shafts of 
his ridicule and his banter came plying 
around, there were always a few —some 
were women and some were men — who 
seemed each of them to have a charmed 
life. The truth is that to him they were 
sacred. Distinguished from mere ac- 
quaintances, they were really his friends. 
He never struck at a friend. 

T. H. S. Escort. 


From The Contemporary Reviews 

ON FLYING AND BALLOON STEERING. 
THERE is one aspect of this interesting 
subject which should be regarded as an 
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important preliminary allusion, and that 
is, whether the great or small achieve- 
ments said to have been accomplished are 
owing to steering power having been ob- 
tained, or to opposing air currents having 
produced an optical illusion, such as we 
realize when two railway trains are de- 
ceiving the sharpest eyes: one is in mo- 
tion, the other at rest; yet it appears that 
our own train has started, until we per- 
ceive the mistake by noticing that we 
have not budged an inch. 

Sometimes it happens on the water, 
when the tide is far spent and the breezes 
soft, that a portion of wreckage ora dis- 
mantled vessel will float to and fro as if it 
were urged by inherent propelling power. 

In a recent paper in the Pall Mall 
Gazette | drew attention to the fact that 
in my own experience I had several times 
wandered in the regions of space as if 
guiding machinery had been at work, 
whereas the capricious turns of the bal- 
loon were wholly attributable to gentle 
conflicting currents which somehow do 
exist, especially when we are passing 
through an anti-cyclone, the eddy being at 
that time frequently devoid of reliable 
motion. 

Suppose, however, that a remarkably 
large or ridiculously insignificant amount 
of direction has been gained, that will not, 
ina time of doubt, render a short review 
of the supposed difficulties less instruc- 
tive. 

There are now, we read, more rival 
claimants for the honor of having navi- 
gated the air. Captain Renard and his 
intrepid colleague, Captain Krebs, are 
confronted with a German competitor in 
the person of Dr. Woelfert, who, on Au- 
gust 30, is reported to have progressed 
against a north-east wind of a force of 
from two to three métres a second. The 
doctor is negotiating with the German 
Admiralty for the establishment of a trial 
ground at Kiel, a rather awkward locality, 
by-the-by, considering its proximity to the 
water, and certainly not so eligible as the 
romantic site of Blue-Bell Hill, in the 
Garden of England, which was talked of 
as the lofty camping-ground of the British 
military amateurs, who are clearly not so 
ambitious, assertive, or warlike as the 
early or latest representatives of the 
French aeronauts. 

Now, if these new lights, whose names 


and deeds have not exactly become famil- | 


iar to the world by degrees, but have 
burst upon us in a magnificent blaze —if 
they really have succeeded, then we take 
it for granted that they will repeat their 
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marvellous performances at no distant 
date. Inthe mean time we may venture 
upon a concise and familier review of their 
doings, and take a retrospect of the hith- 
erto insuperable barrier to locomotion in 
the fields of air. 

No doubt electricity is the coming 
power, at present in embryo. What it 
has positively done in Paris we do not 
know so much about as we could wish. 
It is said that the “results will remain 
ever memorable in the annals of dis- 
covery.” But wherefore remain? Why 
not move on expeditiously in a quick 
march worthy of /a grande nation / 

After some delay a second but less sat- 
isfactory edition of steering has taken 
place. In England, we long to follow 
them in the regions above, as the French 
are our acknowledged teachers in balloon- 
ing. 

The motor which was first employed at 
the Chalet Meudon was, we are informed, 
composed of accumulators which can sup- 
ply a ten-horse power for a period of four 
hours. It appears to be a gramme ma- 
chine, supplied by a secondary battery. 
The gas envelope is elliptical, or cigar- 
shaped, being one hundred and ninety- 
seven feet long by thirty-nine feet in 
diameter. The rudder is thirty-nine feet 
square, the screw propeller in front of the 
aerostat, which is excited by a current 
from voltaic cells. The cigar drifted, be 
it observed, two miles with the wind, and 
was steered round. It rose one hundred 
and eighty feet, and then, by a rotatory 
movement of the screw, made a straight 
course for the Hermitage of Villebon. 
Here Captain Krebs waved a flag, as a 
signal that he was going to turn. The 
spectators were amazed to see the balloon 
gracefully describe a curve of three hun- 
dred métres radius and sail back. When 
within twenty feet of the ground it was 
eased, reversed, and stopped. The whole 
journey occupied forty minutes. 

Another account says that the aerostat 
drifted to Petit-Bicétre, and came back in 
two minutes. Very calm weather pre- 
vailed, and the question is, whether the 
air-currents or the machinery produced 
these effects when the attempt was made. 

The reports of Dupuy de Léme’s plan, 
in 1871, led Gambetta to suppose that a 
method of steering would be discovered if 
a sufficient sum of money was bestowed 
ungrudgingly for further trials. Such a 
| liberal amount (£24,000 sterling) has been 
| provided already, so that it became expe- 
‘dient, perhaps, to make a show in behalf 
| of the costly undertaking. 
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How different were our humble supplies 
in England as regards the British Associa- 
tion ascents in the year 1862! A small, 
worn out Cremorne balloon was first em- 
ployed, wherewith to attempt explorations 
up to five miles high. This balloon did 
not go more than a fifth of the elevation 
specified, and came down from sheer in- 
anition. When I was telegraphed for to 
Wolverhampton, no balloon that I pos- 
sessed at that time was capacious enough 
to do the required work; but at my own 
cost and with my own hands I designed 
and made a large balloon which made the 
series of voyages, culminating in a trip 
seven miles high; and it is not too much 
to declare, when we read of French gen- 
erosity and encouragement of science, 
that the aid of my experience and capital, 
together with the matchless observations 
of Mr. Glaisher, achieved those meteoro- 
logical investigations which have rarely 
been equalled and never yet surpassed. 
As “a nation of shopkeepers,” not partic- 
ularly patronized in matters of research, 
we, in Great Britain, have had to work 
with limited means, but we struggle on 
under disadvantages, and need not be 
ashamed of the risks encountered and the 
results obtained. 

Inan English book on aerial navigation, 
by C. A. Mansfield, M. A., it is argued 
that the best form for an air-ship is to be 
had by joining two semi-prolate spheroids 
by their bases, and placing a cap on each 
end; but if this last steering manifesta- 
tion is all a hoax, who is to decide as to 
the best shape? Is a too fine and lengthy 
conformation to be haggled about? Would 
not a round, old-fashioned balloon do to 
experiment with, and would it not, like a 
Dutch billybuoy, answer to the helm, even 
if less graceful and fast than a modern 
yacht? 

Twenty years since, at the Crystal 
Palace, I showed elliptical skin balloons 
that travelled in any direction inside the 
building with screws set in motion by 
clockwork and other machinery. Colonel 
Beaumont, who ascended with me several 
times when we initiated military balloons 
at Aldershot and Woolwich, seems to think 
that steering may come when more than 
five per cent. of heat force is utilized — 
practically, he despairs at present of going 


fifteen miles an hour, which is absolutely | 
necessary as a rate of driving to hold one’s | 


own or do much good. The colonel fur- 
ther considers that a thirty thousand feet 
balloon would need a ten-teet fan making 
one thousand revolutions per minute. 
What size of fan would his Dome of St. 
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Paul’s balloon require? We may well feel 
doubtful about electric storage batteries 
if five thousand horse-power would not 
drag the tram-car. But Mr. Radcliffe 
Ward has something to say in favor and 
explanation of this trial. We will not 
enter upon the merits of compressed air, 
steam power, and electricity in this paper, 
but I should like to do so with my largest 
balloon, just to solve some points by ex- 
amination instead of argument. 

It is indisputable that electric motor 
machines must be heavy in proportion to 
their effective power. Storage accumu- 
lators weigh, I am told, about seventy-five 
to eighty poundseach. Dr. Meldon’s mo- 
tor is stated to be attended with good 
results; its total weight is a little over 
three hundredweight. The motor is ca- 
pable of making nine hundred revolutions 
per minute. It drove a boat, twenty-two 
feet long, five feet beam, at the rate of 
eleven miles an hour. Two-horse power 
was registered from twenty-four cells of 
an accumulator ; forty-five of these would 
supply four-horse power for six hours, 
doing nine miles an hour. 

Colonel Beaumont alluded to a fan we 
once took up in my sixty-thousand-feet 
balloon, and of its being ‘absurdly 
small;” but this was a first trial of an in- 
ventor on a small scale, and was merely a 
one man-power with a thirty-inch fan, Be- 
fore Lord Wolseley’s departure, the public 
read with delight about the promising 
boat expedition; but I, for one, took note 
of the ominous silence of the authorities 
and the press as to balloons, which are 
favorably alluded to in the “Soldier’s 
Pocket Book,” and which were to have 
been used in the Soudan, after I had 
called attention to this speciality on more 
than one occasion. If we became para- 
lyzed and terror-stricken at home after the 
lamented death of a late member of Par- 
liament through the escapade of a war 
balloon on the English coast, then, indeed, 
we can comprehend a waiting game and a 
sudden fascination for foreign precedents, 
which, after all, may only turn out to be a 
phantom air-ship, and yet this great nation 
is, so far as military efforts in aerostatics 
are concerned, merely chasing the shadow, 
while the substance —the aerial fleet, 
already built— is lying idle in ordinary, 
or, perchance, in dock to get the dry rot, 
instead of being sent out to do what is 
possible, and to afford scope for our aero- 
nautic officers to win their spurs with. 
Excuses have been put forth that the im- 
pedimenta are cumbrous, and that there 
would be impossibilities to contend with 
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in connection with a hot country and the 
production of hydrogen. But have skilled, 
recognized balloonists ever been taken 
into the employ and confidence of the 
inner circle of erudite and profound com- 
mittee men at Woolwich and Chatham? I 
have not, but could certainly design and 
suggest a light composite balloon which 
could be carried on a soldier’s back, and 
sent up without all this furnace work of 
bricks, mortar, iron, acid, and so forth. 
For intricate steering with ships fAz/ots 
are held in esteem. Able officers are all 
very well for plain sailing, but when rocks 
and shoals abound, a different class of 
man is wanted, or the vessel may founder 
and do very little good. 

Recently, army signalling between Lon- 
don and Portsmouth has attracted public 
notice. The heliograph could not do 
much, owing to the lack of sunshine ; flags 
were resorted to, and, to my thinking, the 
system of balloon signalling I designed 
three years since would have come in op- 
portunely, as well as the plans of others 
in the same line. 

But we will not wander beyond short 
and apt digressions from our text — viz., 
“Flying and Steering.” To touch upon 
the former is our next duty, and this will, 
in gradual sequence, lead one to attempts 
at flight. 

“Can you, Mr. Aeronaut,” said a gen- 
tleman who lately interviewed me, “give, 
as it were ina nutshell, a few references 
as to flying, with adash of modern thought 
as toits possibilities at the present time?” 

Just so. To make a long tale short, I 
may remind you that, to commence with 
fables, the story of Daedalus rose from his 
being the first to use sails ina ship. But 
in the reign of Nero, a man at the public 
games attempted to fly; he was killed; 
his blood sprinkled the emperor. 

Archytas made a pigeon that could fly 
by an enclosed spirit, but if it fell it could 
not rise. This probably turned out to be 
a parachute disguised as a bird. 

Elmer attempted to fly, in the days of 
Edward the Confessor, from a tower — he 
broke his legs; an Italian, too, from Stir- 
ling Castle — he broke his thigh. 

Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, imagined 
that a flying chariot could be made. He 
anticipated a time when a man would call 
“ his wings as he does for his boots, so 
that — 





When pleasure begins to grow dull in the East, | 
Ve may order our wings, and be off to the | 
West. 


The Marquis de Bacqueville, in 1742, | 
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crossed the Seine and fell on a boat at the 
Opposite quay — he was injured. Just so, 
Borelli proved that the human muscles 
are not able to raise a man with wings. 
To simply test muscular power, just place 
two posts at such a distance that a man 
could, by extending his arms, rest a hand 
on each post, when he stands on a chair; 
remove the chair and he will fall. If he 
cannot thus support himself, much less 
can he by striking the thin air with wings. 
Colonel Burnaby, himself no insignificant 
specimen of strength, argues, with his 
customary lucidity of expression, that if 
any one takes a large umbrella when his 
weight is nicely balanced, and gives a 
downward tug with all his might, the re- 
sult will be disappointing — he will merely 
score a few pounds the less. 

On this topic we may gather some valu- 
able information from the discussions of 
the Aeronautic Society. 

At a general meeting held at the Society 
of Arts, in the year 1868, a paper was read 
announcing that one of its members had 
actually accomplished the feat of flying. 
This afforded an exciting subject for con- 
versation over the tea and coffee which 
followed. 

Probably, the first imposing exhibition 
of the Society at the Crystal Palace caused 
a mere flight of fancy, on a par, we may 
take it, as to figurative license with the 
balloon steering in Paris. It could not 
well have been quite accurate, for on 
p. 13 of the second society’s Report we 
read that: “On reviewing the facts that 
have come within the reach of this Society 
during the past year, it is apparent that 
our knowledge of aeronautics, so far as 
regards the navigation of the air by me- 
chanical means, amounts to but very little, 
and the information recorded is of a con- 
tradictory character. Without a definite 
law of the acting and counteracting forces 
of the elastic air, we have not even entered 
the threshold of aeronautical discovery.” 

Whether the Balloon Society, which is 
a totally different and distinct association, 
can give any more cheering tidings I am 
unaware, not being a member. Their 
range of inquiry is certainly most exten- 
sive, as it takes in subjects appertaining 
to the earth below as well as the heavens 
above, and even goes into cremation and 
fog-formation, and at length a centenary 
commemoration is added. 

Cocking’s parachute, in the year 1837, 
and the ghastly descent of the poor young 
Belgian at Cremorne, did not materially 
A 
writer in the Zxgineer made use of lan- 
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guage which seems to describe the present 
phase of air-locomotion. ‘Beautiful as it 
would be,” he says, “to have a flying- 
machine, the motive engines at present at 
our command do not allow of its construc- 
tion.” 

The Duke of Argyll remarked that “if 
the air is ever to be navigated, it will not 
be by individual men flying by means of 
machinery; but that it is quite possible 
vessels may be invented which will carry 
a number of men, and the motive force of 
which will zo¢ be muscular action.” 

Dr. Pettigrew most pertinently observes 
that “the problem of flight seems to re- 
solve itself into one of weight, power, 
velocity, and small surfaces versus buoy- 
ancy, diminished speed, and extensive 
surfaces.” It is scarcely ten years since 
an Englishman at D—— gave it out that 
he could fly without a balloon and cross 
the Channel at an enormous pace, not 
even wings or propellers being requisite. 
The audacity of the assertion captivated 
a vast number of people, and a few nice 
hundreds were soon forthcoming as a 
mark of confidence. At that time I hap- 
pened to be at F , and went over with 
a friend to make the acquaintance of this 
professor. My companion’s card instead 


of my name was sent up for obvious rea- 
sons, when we were graciously received ; 
but, “dear me,” as my friend observed, 


“what a queer fellow!” He was a mid- 
land man of no education, address, or even 
of presentable appearance. For our in- 
spection he handed a ridiculous sketch of 
some mystic wheels inside of a wicker 
basket, which contained the source of 
flight, but no wings or propellers were to 
be seen, and he professed not to want a 
balloon. A spring like that in a railway 
buffer was produced. “There it is,” he 
said; “when that is turned on away I go, 
and once off it would take a good deal to 
stop me.” 

“ That,” I said, with a sly wink, “ we can 
readily believe; and I can only say that 
if you will come and take your luncheon 
with us to-morrow in your aerial chariot 
you shall have a cheque for £500.” 

“] might think seriously ot your offer,” 
said the professor, “but to-aight I am 
going to Prince Bismarck for war objects. 
But might I ask,” he continued, “if your 
name is Coxwe!l?” 

My friend suppressed an outburst of 
laughter, while I made a clean breast of 
it by confession. ‘* Why do you ask?” ] 
inquired. 

“ Because,” said he, “some few years 
since you must have made a similar offer 
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to me when I wrote to you about this 
affair.” 

“ Then your name is so-and-so, and you 
have evidently not succeeded yet.” 

Shortly after this interview we heard 
that the professor had positively flown; 
but then the sheriffs’ officers were behind 
him, and it is doubtful where he landed, 
as he has never since been heard of at 
D—. 

Although Dr. Lardner asserted the im- 
practicability of steam navigation, I am 
not going to imitate that distinguished 
authority as far as balloon steering is 
concerned. At the same time, until un- 
deniable proof is forthcoming that it has 
been done, we may proceed to point out 
the various impediments to success. In 
the spring of 1840 the action of one of 
Mr. Green’s models at the Polytechnic 
Institution may be thus described: A 
miniature balloon was filled with common 
coal gas; to this was attached a small 
piece of spring mechanism, to give motion 
to the fans, which communicated a rota- 
tory movement, whereupon the machine 
rose steadily to the ceiling. Deprived of 
this assistance, it immediately fel’. The 
reverse of this was next shown, and the 
model was pulled down to the ground. A 
more interesting effect was then exhib- 
ited. The balloon, with the guide-rope 
attached to it as before, was balanced with 
a wheel fixed to the end of the cord which 
trailed on the ground. Mr. Green stated 
that by these simple means a voyage 
across the Atlantic might be performed 
as easily as one from Vauxhall to Nassau. 
But the renowned aeronaut never attempt- 
ed it, nor did our American cousins a few 
years since, when they insisted that at 
two miles high a regular current moved 
from east towest. I made it my business, 
with the identical Nassau balloon, which 
I purchased of Mr. Green, to ascend, at 
the time of the American projected trip 
across, and so far from finding a settled 
current at two miles high from east to 
west, I encountered, after lingering at 
this height for some hours, a wind blow- 
ing due north. Green’s adaptation of Mr. 
Taylor’s fan was somewhat of a new 
departure, but it was not the celebrated 
aeronaut’s own conception. The true 
secret of directing within doors was the 
brass wheel and the trail rope, which 
could not well be used in the open air, 
and without them steerage was impossi- 
ble. Green never tried it on the large 
scale, or on the broad Atlantic, as he 
talked of doing. A sample of the vast 
number of propositions for guiding may 
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here be appropriately given. Some of 
these would not stand investigation, as 
my esteemed friend, Hatton Turnor, 
shows in “ Astra Castra.” No. 1. A fly- 
ing globe, made by an engineer named 
Blainville; his idea was weighting and 
lightening a balloon by means of a pump. 
No. 2. 1784, Abbé Molans Montgolfiere, a 
lateral opening in the envelope, from 
which it was expected the heated air 
would rush out and force the balloon in 
an opposite direction. No. 3. A balloon 
with a reversed parachute, by M. Henin, 
to slacken the ascent and allow the action 
of sails. No. 4. Sir George Caley’s nav- 
igable baloon, 1816. No. 5. Samson’s aero- 
stat, furnished with fins made of feathers. 
No. 6. The aerial ship * L’Aigle” of Mr. 
Lennox; it proved a failure in the Champs 
de Mars in the year 1834. No. 7. Petins’ 
system of balloons in a row, with sails 
and planes attached to them in line. No. 
8. Julien’s aerostat, its movement by 
clockwork suspended below. No. 9. 


Aerial scheme of Mr. Helle, consisting of 
oblique vanes. 

M. Depuis Delcourt said aerostats of 
spherical shape can never be guided. 
They should be, ship-like, of wood and 
metal. 

Henson’s aerial carriage was a singular- 


looking construction. ‘The apparatus, ac- 
cording to the sketch, consisted of a car 
to contain passengers, engine, fuel, etc., 
to which a rectangular frame, made of 
bamboo cane, and covered with canvas, 
was attached. This frame extended on 
either side of the car in a similar manner 
to the outstretched wings of a bird, but 
with this difference, that they were im- 
movable; behind the wings were two 
vertical fan-wheels, furnished with vanes, 
intended to propel the apparatus through 
the air. These wheels received motion, 
through bands and pulleys, from a steam 
or other engine. To an axis at the stern 
of the car a triangular frame was attached, 
resembling the tail of a bird; beneath the 
tail was a rudder, and, to facilitate the 
Steering, a sail was stretched between two 
masts, 

Incredible as it may appear, the whole 
affair weighed three thousand pounds, 
and the area of surface spread out to sup- 
port it, forty-five hundred square feet in 
the wings, and fifteen hundred and five in 
the tail, making altogether six thousand 
square feet. The engine was to be of 
thirty-horse power. On launching, an 
elevated situation was to be selected, and 
the machine allowed to run down an in- 
Clined plane. When the machine had 
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thus acquired a momentum, the fan wheels 
were to be put in motion and raise it in 
the air. Strange to say, this ponderous, 
unsightly affair bore nothing like so com- 
mendable an outline as M. Renard and 
Krebs’s cigar, or Mr. Brearey’s plan, or 
that of Mr. Thos. Moys, and others. It 
was believed that it would safely run off 
the stocks and rise; its actual flight, I 
remember, was notified in a leading news- 
paper and credited, until the joke was ex- 
posed. 

If this apparatus had been rigged and 
set up on an incline, an ordinary wind, 
acting on such a mass of surface, would 
have hurled it upon the trees or house- 
tops before it had got half-way down the 
slip. If any machine fails to embrace the 
requisite power contained in a small com- 
pass, and cannot shut up its wings like a 
partridge, and move them with a rapidity 
producing an audible whirr, it chance of 
go is minimized extremely. 

But we have yet to learn the merits of 
the Meudon war balloon; at any rate the 
secrets have not transpired, so far as I 
am aware, at the time of writing these 
remarks. Should the broken screw be 
made good, the inventors may land them- 
selves beyond the English cliffs. We 
would rather decline the honor of an 
escort of light infantry, and should de- 
cidedly object if they spring up from 
beneath the “silver streak.” Should they 
come manfully by the overhead route, and 
discuss a genuine foreign balloon cigar of 
a good brand, we shall give them a friendly 
greeting, and we are sure to patronize and 
imitate the Paris fashions. 


The English haughtily demand, 

That seas should be at their command, 
The French, both light and free from care, 
Seize on the empire of the air. 


But in thus seizing on the empire, how 
about the right and title or the ability to 
do it? Anew and extensive colony will 
this “conquest of the air” add to the 
possessions of our neighbors. Talk about 
*perfidious Albion,” and the sun never 
going down on ours: well, if space is laid 
hold of, the king of day must always smile 
on France or her belongings. 

As this paper merely professes to enter 
upon a familiar conversational statement 
of professional opinion, without offering 
or combining the formule of engineers 
and scientific men to bear out the ab- 
struse calculation advanced by steering 
aeronauts, it would be quite out of place 
were I to affect general approval or la- 
bored disagreement with the kinds of 
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motors and machinery selected, and of 
the arguments adduced in favor of each 
as to weight, size, and pitch of screw, to- 
gether with the proportions as to shape 
and displacement of air. I simply hold 
that no invention, as yet introduced, has 
given satisfactory results, or it surely 
would have been established and subse- 
quently pursued, instead of being allowed 
to dazzle and bewilder by a single mirac- 
ulous flutter without appearing to be sus- 
ceptible of repetition. As we lack full or, 
indeed, concise particulars of this latest 
plan, a few general allusions as to what 
we are Called upon to believe seems all that 
it is possible to review. We may say gen- 
erally of other schemes bearing a family 
likeness, that it is not yet clear about the 
decided reduction in the weight of steam 
motors and accumulators so as to solve 
the problem before us. Long after La- 
voisier had perceived the analogy between 
water and air, he suggested the force of 
men to cause the balloon to vary from the 
direction of the wind. The last note- 
worthy effort in this line was when eight 
men worked together with a screw from 
Dupuy de Lome’s aerostat on February 2, 
1872, when it was said that an indepen- 
dent velocity was obtained of 2°82 metres 
per second, or about 6:3 miles per hour. 
M. Giffard’s trial in Paris with an elon- 
gated balloon on September 24, 1852 was 
not very dissimilar in appearance to the 
Meudon production. Although some re- 
sults were obtained —so we are told as 
regards M. Giffard’s machine — it was no- 
tified soon after that improvements were 
necessary, which * would take time.” The 
inventor of the dirigible balloon then went 
into the construction of captive balloons. 
This retreat or change of front might have 
been masterly, but it was not following up 
the asserted advantages that had been 
gained, and grave doubts may be felt 
whether the next trial would have pro- 
duced equal results. It is evident, there- 
fore, that before it is possible to produce 
a more purely practical investigation of 
flying and steering, it is necessary to rely 
upon something like positive data to be 
used as a groundwork. As these are 
wanting zz foto, | decline to examine sep- 
arately mere speculative dogmas sup- 
ported by clever figuring, which, if falsi- 


>? 
fied, may be made to prove anything. 


Paris and London have just experi- | 


enced prodigious struggles to maintain 
the apparently waning character of bal- 
looning. To my thinking, a more suitable 
demonstration might have been devised 
for the Honorable Artillery Company of 
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Great Britain. In the first place, the 
mechanical changes and improvements 
should have been shown between Lu- 
nardi’s balloon and those that were ex- 
hibited. Secondly, each ascent should 
have practically illustrated some progres- 
sive feature. Balloon signalling, as de- 
signed by Major Jones, myself, and oth- 
ers, would have formed a novel display. 
Thirdly, if each balloonist had been called 
upon to state his opinion as to where he 
was likely to drift to, and had consulted 
the map and compass, to spot his sup- 
posed locality, a moot point in military 
ballooning would have been advanced a 
stage perhaps. Fourthly, if trained ob- 
servers for meteorological purposes had 
ascended, the upper-air readings might 
have been added to those below. Fifthly, 
the three balloons might have contrasted 
their speed with the anemometer indica- 
tions on the earth’s surface. In short, 
many amusing and instructive things 
might have been added to show that some 
advancement had been made, and that 
more might follow if the subject had been 
handled in a manner worthy of the occa- 
sion. HENRY COXWELL. 


From The Spectator. 
LIFE IN TEXAS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
—— Ranche, on the Rio Grande, 
September 16th 1884. 

IT must be many years now (how they 
do shut up in these latter days like a tele- 
scope!) since I confided to you in these 
columns the joy — not unmixed with rev- 
erence —of my first interview with that 
worthy small person (I am sure he must 
be a person) the tumble-bug of the U.S.A. 
| looked upon him in those days as, on 
the whole, the most industrious and ath- 
letic little creature it had ever been my 
privilege to encounter. I am obliged now 
to take most of that back, for to-day I have 
discovered that he isn’t a circumstance to 
his Mexican cousin on this side the Rio 
Grande. At any rate, the specimens I 
have met with here are not only bigger, 
but work half as hard again, and about 
twice as quick. I was sitting just now in 
the verandah in front of this ranche cabin, 
waiting for the horses to be saddled-up at 
the corral just below, and looking lazily, 
now eastward over the river, and the wide 
Texan plains beyond, fading away in the 
haze till the horizon looked like the Atlan- 
tic in a calm, now westward to the jagged 
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outline of the Sierra Nevada, gleaming in 
the sunshine sixty miles away, when I 
became aware of something moving near 
my feet. Looking down | found that it 
was a tumble-bug, rolling a ball of dirt he 
had put together, till it was at least four 
times as big as himself, towards the rough, 
stony descent just beyond the verandah, 
at a pace which fairly staggered me. In 
a few seconds he was across the floor and 
in amongst the stones which lay thickly 
over the slope beyond. Here his troubles 
began. First he pushed his ball back- 
wards over a big stone, on the further side 
of which he and it fell headlong — no, not 
headlong, stern foremost—some five 
inches, rolling over one another twice at 
the bottom. But he never quitted hold, 
and began pushing away merrily again 
without a moment’s pause. Then he ran 
the ball into a cul-de-sac between two 
stones, some inches high. After two or 
three dead heaves, which lifted the ball at 
least his own length up the side of the 
stones,—and you must remember, to 
judge of the feat, that he was standing on 
his head to do it, —he quitted hold, 
turned round and looked at the situation. 
I am almost certain 1 saw him scratch his 
ear, or at least the side of his head, with 
his foreclaw. In asecond or two he fixed 
on again with his hind claws, pushed the 
ball out of the cud-de-sac, and continued 
his journey. If that bug didn’t put two 
and two together, by what process did he 
get out of that cul-de-sac? Cogito, ergo 
sum. Was 1 wrong in calling him a per- 
son? Well, I won’t trouble you with fur- 
ther particulars of his journey, but he ran 
his big ball into his hole under a mesquite- 
bush, nineteen and a half yards from the 
spot on the verandah where I first no- 
ticed him, in eleven minutes and a few 
seconds by my watch. I made a calcula- 
tion before mounting, that, comparing my 
bug with an average Mexican, five feet 
eight inches high, and weighing ten 
Stone, the ball of dirt would be at least 
equal to a bale of cotton, eight feet in 
diameter, and weighing half a ton, which 
the man would have to push or carry two 
and a half miles in eleven minutes, to 
equal the feat of his tiny fellow-citizen. 
In the depressed condition of Mexico, 
might not this enormous bug-power be 
utilized somehow for the benefit of the 
republic ? 

I had barely finished my ciphering when 
] was called to horse and in a few minutes 
was riding across a vast plain, nearly bare 
of grass in this drought, but dotted with 
mesquite-bushes, prickly-pear, and other 
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scrub, so that the general effect was 
still green. The riding was rough, as 
much loose stone lay about, and badgers’, 
Jack rabbits’, and other creatures’ holes 
abounded; but the small Mexican horse 
I rode was perfectly sure-footed, and I 
ambled along, swelling with pride at my 
quaint saddle, with pummel some eight 
inches high, and depending lasso, showing 
that for the time I was free of the honora- 
ble fraternity of “gentlemen cow-punch- 
ers.” Besides myself, our party consisted 
of the two ranche-men, an Englishman, 
and an American, aged about thirty, old 
comrades on long drives through the In- 
dian reserves, and up to the settled States, 
one thousand miles away to the north, 
but now anchored on this glorious ranche 
on the Rio Grande, and acow-boy. The 
Englishman’s yellow hair was cropped 
close to his head, and his fair skin was 
burnt as red, I suppose, as skin will burn ; 
the Marylander’s black hair was as closely 
cropped, and his skin burnt an equally 
deep brown. The cow-boy, an English 
lad of about twenty, reconciled the two 
types, having managed to get his skin 
tanned a deep red, relieved by large, dark 
brown freckles, from the midst of which 
his great blue eyes shone out in comical 
contrast. I fear— 


The very mother that him bare 
She had not known her child. 


They were all attired alike, in broad, 
felt sombreros, blue shirts, and trousers 
thrust into boots reaching to the knee. 
Each had his lasso at pummel, and be- 
tween them they carried a rifle, {frying pan, 
coffee-pot, big loaf, and fore-quarter of a 
porker — for we were out for a long day. 
A more picturesque or efficient-looking 
group it would be hard to find. I must 
resist the temptation of telling all we did 
and saw, and come at once to our ride 
home shortly before sunset. The ranche- 
men and | were abreast, and the cow-boy 
a few yards behind, when we came across 
a bunch of cattle, conspicuous amongst 
which strode along a stalwart yearling 
bull-calf, whose shining brindle hide and 
jaunty air showed that he, at least, was 
not suffering from the scanty food which 
the drought has left for the herds on these 
wide plains. He was already as big as 
his poor, raw-boned mother, who went 
along painfully picking at every shrub and 
tuft in her path to provide his evening 
meal at her own expense. Now these 
dude-calves (who insist on living on their 
parents, and will do nothing for their own 
livelihood) can only be cured by the inser- 
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tion of a horse-ring in the upper lip, so 
that they cannot turn it up to take hold 
of the maternal udder, and it is often in 
bad times a matter of life or death to the 
cows to get them ringed. After a con- 
ference of a few seconds, the Marylander 
shifted the rifle to the saddle of the En- 
glishman (already ornamented with the 
frying-pan and coffee-pot), and calling to 
the cow-boy, dashed off for the bunch of 
cattle. Next moment the cow-boy shot 
past us at full speed, gathering up his 
lasso as he went; the bull-calf was “cut 
out” of the bunch as if by magic, and 
went straight away, through mesquite- 
brush and prickly-pears, at a pace which 
kept his pursuers at their utmost stretch 
not to lose ground. It was all they could 
do to hold it, never for a full mile get- 
ting within lasso-reach of Boliborus, the 
ranche-man following like fate, upright 
from shoulder to toe (they ride with very 
long stirrups), bridle-hand low, and right 
hand swinging the lasso slowly round his 
head, awaiting his chance for a throw, the 
cow-boy close on his flank, ranche-man 
No. 2 clattering along, pot, kettle, and 
rifle soaring and swinging round his 
knees, but availing himself of every turn 
in the chase so as to keep within thirty or 
forty yards. I, a bad fourth, but near 
enough to see the whole and share the 
excitement (if, indeed, I hadn’t it all to 
myself, the sport being to the rest a part 
of the daily round). The crisis came at 
the foot of a mound up which Boliborus 
had gained some yards, but in the descent 
had slackened his pace and the pursuers 
were on him. The lasso flew from the 
raised right hand and was round his neck, 
a dexterous twist brought the rope across 
his fore legs, and next moment he was 
over on his side half throttled. I was up 
in some five seconds, during which his 
lassoer had him by the horns, ranche-man 
No. 2 was prone with all his weight on 
his shoulders, and the cow-boy on his 
hind quarters, catching at his tail with 
his left hand. That bull-calf’s struggle to 
rise was as superb as Bertram Rising- 
ham’s in “ Rokeby,” and as futile; for the 
cow-boy had caught his tail and passed it 
between his hind legs, and by pulling hard 
kept one leg brandishing aimlessly in the 
air, while the weight of the ranche-men 
subdued his fore-quarters. The ring was 
passed through his upper lip and the lasso 
off his neck in a few seconds more, and 
the ranche-men turned to mount, saying to 
the cow-boy, “Just hold on a minute.” 
The cow-boy passed the tail back between 
the hind legs, grasped the end firmly and 


| stood expectant. Boliborus lay quiet for 
a second or two, and then bounded to his 
feet, glaring round in rage and pain to 
choose which of his foes to go for, when 
he became aware of something wrong be- 
hind, and looking round realized the state 
of the case. Down went his head, and 
round he went with a rush for his own 
tail end, but the tail and boy were equal 
to the occasion, and the latter still holding 
on tight by the former, sent back a defiant 
kick at the end of each rush, which, how- 
ever, never got within two feet of the 
bull’s nose, and could be only looked upon 
as a proper defiance. Then Boliborus 
tried stealing round to take his tail by 
surprise, but all to as little purpose, when 
the ranche-men, who -were now both 
mounted, to end the farce, rode round in 
front of the beast, caught his eye, and 
cried, “ Let go.” Whisking his freed tail 
in the air he made a rush, but only a half- 
hearted one, at the nearest, who just 
wheeled his horse, and as he passed ad- 
ministered a contemptuous thwack over 
his loins with the lasso. Boliborus now 
stood looking down his nose at the 
appendant ring, revolving his next move, 
with so comic an expression that I burst 
into a roar of laughter, in which the rest 
joined out of courtesy. This was too 
much for him, as ridicule proves for so 
many two-legged calves, so he tossed his 
head in the air, gave a flirt with his heels, 
and trotted off after his mother, a sadder, 
and, let us hope, wiser bull-calf; in any 
case, a ringed one, and bound in future to 
get his own living. 

On my ride home my mind was much 
occupied by that cow-boy, who rode along 
by me — telling how he had been reading 
“Gulliver’s Travels” again (amongst 
other things), found it wasn’t a mere boy’s 
book, and wanted to get a life of Swift— 
in his battered, old outfit, for which no 
Jew in Rag-Fair would give him five 
shillings. The last time I had seen him, 
two years ago, he had just left Hailey- 
bury, a bit of a dandy, with very tight 
clothes, and so stiff a white collar that 
on his arrival in Texas he had been nick- 
named “the Parson.” At home he might 
by this time be just through responsions 
| by the help of cribs and manuals, having 
| contracted in the process a rooted distaste 
for classical literature. Possibly, he 
| might have pulled in his college boat, and 
won a plated cup at lawn-tennis, and all 
| this at a cost of, say, £250a year. As it 
|is, besides costing nothing, he can cook 
|a sparerib of pork to a turn on a forked 
| stick, hold a bull-calf by the tail, and is 
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voluntarily wrestling (not without certain 
glimmerings of light) with “Sartor Re- 
sartus.” Which career for choice? How 


say you, Mr. Editor? 


VACUUS VIATOR. 


[Our bright correspondent answers his 
own question. Way is he pleased be- 
cause of that “ Sartor Resartus ”? — Ep. 
Spectator.) 


From The Standard. 
ESSENTIAL OILS. 


AMONG the various devices for making 
the soil of England commercially profita- 
ble, the growing of flowers for the sake of 
the essential oils, though it can hardly 
become a great enterprise, deserves en- 
couragement wherever success is possible. 
A considerable acreage of land at Grove, 
near Canterbury, has lately been planted 
with lavender and mint, and the result 
has proved so successful that it has been 
determined to establish extensive works 
on the spot, in order to carry on the proc- 
ess of extracting the essential oils. So 
far there is no reason to question the 
profitable outcome of the venture, though, 
of course, the demand for the oils of lav- 
ender and peppermint is more limited 
than for wheat or Kentish pippins. Still, 
they are used in more industries than 
people generally know of, and there is, 
moreover, this to be said for them, that if 
the market is not so great, neither is the 
competition for purchasers so keen. No 
discovery of the laboratory has ever yet 
managed to supply an ether which will 
replace the natural scents elaborated by 
nature in the cells of wild herbs. Nor 
can the cultivator of the plant yielding the 
precious oils contrive to so stimulate his 
crops that the products of one locality will 
fetch the same figure as those of a more 
favored region. It is not more hopeless 
for the tobacco-grower of Germany to 
pass the rank leaves which have matured 
under the Teutonic suns for real Habana, 
than it is for the flower farmer of one spot 
seemingly as suitable as any other to de- 
ceive the perfumer with the tale that the 
herbs have been nurtured in asoil the rep- 
utation of which stands in greater esteem. 
Curiously enough, it does not always fol- 
low that the lands of sunshine are always 
the best for this description of harvest. 
Thus, the shores of the Mediterranean, 
near Grasse and Nice, are the best locali- 
ties for the orange and mignonette, the 
perfection of the essential oils extracted 
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from the flowers and leaves of these plants 
requiring low, warm, and sheltered spots. 
But the violet grows sweeter and sweeter 
as we ascend from the lowlands, and is 
most highly scented just as the foot hills 
of the Alps are approached. Again, 
though France and other southern coun- 
tries send us plenty of oil of peppermint 
and lavendar, none of it can rival that 
grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, almost a 
suburb of London, which is said to bring 
eight times the price of the foreign oils. 
It is thus clear that the Kentish flower 
farmers have some margin within which 
to work. Every year there is imported 
into this country between two hundred 
and three hundred thousand pounds 
weight of essential oils, the greater por- 
tion of which —leaving out of account 
cassia, vanilla, cloves, and lemon, which 
are scents of far-away lands — could just 
as easily, and a great deal more profitably, 
be produced within the bounds of the 
United Kingdom. Lavender, for exam- 
ple, has for centuries been grown at 
Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, and as a com- 
mercial speculation it dates back for at 
least sixty years. The plants at present 
in cultivation do not produce seed, being 
propagated by slips or by dividing the 
roots. The crop is, however, somewhat 
precarious. During the severe winter of 
1860 many of the plants were killed, and 
of late years a peculiar fungus has so 
decimated them that the price of the oil 
has, in consequence, risen considerably. 
At Market Deeping, in Lincolnshire, 
where lavender was formerly grown, the 
business has been discontinued on that 
account. Hitchin, however, still harvests 
the crop of about fifty acres—a sandy 
loam with a calcareous substratum being 
regarded as the best soil for the purpose, 
while the most favorable position for the 
lavender plots is a sunny slope, which the 
fogs do not reach, and where light airs 
blow freely, but which is not so high as 
to be in peril of early frosts. At Mitch- 
am, Carshalton, and Beddington, locali- 
ties all near each other, about three hun- 
dred acres are still under lavender, and a 
considerable area under mint, though here 
as elsewhere, for the reason mentioned, 
and other causes connected with the al- 
tered habits of the people, the culture is 
reported to be on the wane. At one time* 
it was an important industry, and the 
Church tithes of the parishes in question 
were proportionally valuable. 

The lavender flowers are collected in 
August and taken direct to the still, when 
the turn out of oil to a great extent de- 
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pends on circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the farmer. If June and July have 
been bright the result is satisfactory; but 
if there has been dull, wet weather during 
these months, only half as much oil will 
be expressed. The oil from the stems is 
ranker and less valuable than that from 
the flowers; consequently, the portion 
which first distils over is collected sepa- 
rately, that which appears after about an 
hour and a half bringing a lower price. 
Should the flowers be distilled separately 
a finer oil is obtained. But as the extra 
labor demanded by the operation adds 
about ten shillings per pound to the cost 
of the oil, it is not usually done, since the 
“ fractional distillation ” described effects 
nearly the same end. After three years 
the oil — which has been mellowing up to 
that date— deteriorates, unless it is 
mixed with alcohol, or redistilled. In 
France, Piedmont, and especially the 
vicinity of the villages of the Mont Ven- 
toux district, and those to the west of 
Montpellier, the collection and distillation 
of lavender is widely practised; but the 
very best French oil does not approach in 
price that of the English article, and the 
cheapest varieties are made by distilling 
the entire plant. Some oil comes also 
from America. Near New York the plant 
is affirmed by Professor Johnston not to 
be very hardy, but in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia it is grown in considerable 
quantities, chiefly for “ sachels,” or sweet- 
scent bags, and for “laying up linen,” a 
use for lavender which is, unhappily, not 
on the increase in this country. The 
Lavandula spica, which yields the “ oil 
of spike” is a variety which cannot be 
grown in this country except in very shel- 
tered situations, and is in any case infe- 
rior to that yielded by the common spe- 
cies. Peppermint culture requires no 
such nicety, and the distillation of the 
leaves is a very simple operation. The 
oil is still in good demand as a flavoring 
for lozenges, and as one of the drugs used 
in the pharmacopeeia both as a stomachic 
and as a means of disguising the taste of 
other medicines. The cultivation of roses 
for the distillation of the precious attar 
would, in our uncertain climate, be a los- 
ing speculation, taking ene season with 
another, though the profits for a fine crop 
are tempting enough to send some dis- 
couraged wheat-growers into the business. 
The oil yielded by roses is very little; 
hence it is said that twenty thousand 
blossoms are required to yield a rupee 


weight of the “attar,” which sells for £10 
sterling, a little fact which may suggest 
to the lady that the “real Oriental attar ” 
which she brought in the Stamboul Ba- 
zaar for tos. the ounce was not quite what 
the Moslem merchant so loudly swore by 
the Prophet it was. In reality, the true 
attar is almost invariably adulterated with 
sandal-wood oil, or diluted with sweet 
salad oil, even in the Indian bazaars close 
to the far-famed rose gardens of Ghaze- 
pore. This seems almost pardonable 
when we remember that, during unfavora- 
ble seasons, it will take as many as one 
thousand roses to yield two grains of the 
oil. Inthe forenoon the red blooms are 
collected by hand and distilled into clay 
stills with twice their weight of water — 
the water which comes over being set to 
cool all night, and throwing up the thin 
film of oil which covers it in the morning 
like cream on new milk. Thisis the attar, 
which must be carefully swept off with a 
feather, and transferred to a small phial. 
After repeating this operation night after 
night, and morning after morning, nearly 
the whole of the oil has been extracted, 
the little which itis impossible to separate 
so flavoring the liquid that it is sold as 
“rose water,” just as the minute particles 
left in the course of distilling lavender or 
peppermint are known as the “ waters ” of 
their essences. It is also quite out of our 
power in England to compete with the 
south for the production of jasmine oil, 
which is almost as costly as attar of roses, 
the “neroli” which is obtained from or- 
ange flowers, or the Jetzt grain extracted 
from its leaves. But there is no reason 
why the anise, the carraway, and the iris 
should not be more grown for the pur- 
poses indicated, nor why the rosemary 
and the juniper should not be pressed into 
the service of the perfumer by the hands 
of the English agriculturist. At present 
attar of roses reaches this country mainly 
from Smyrna and Constantinople, the oil 
of lemons from Sicily and Portugal, ber- 
gamot from Sicily, anise from Germany 
and the East Indies, and oil of cloves to 
a small extent from the Malay Islands, 
though it is believed that a large amount 
is distilled by the London wholesale 
druggists. Carraway is, however, still 
mainly*a home product, and should the 
experiment pronounced so successful in 
East Kent be extensively followed, the 
not inconsiderable quantity of oil of lav- 
| ender and oil of peppermint distilled in 
| England is likely to be largely increased. 
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MR. LOWELL ON THE COMING KING, 


From The Spectator. 

MR. LOWELL ON THE COMING KING, 

Most Englishmen who read at all have, 
we fancy, read Mr. Lowell’s address, de- 
livered on Monday evening, to the Mid- 
land Institute in Birmingham. His name, 
to begin with, always attracts, for English- 
men who know nothing else of American 
thought know Hosea Biglow’s satires, 
and have been expecting from Mr. Low- 
ell, ever since he landed on our shores, 
something funnier than it has quite suited 
the decorum of the American minister to 
bestow upon them. Since his appoint- 
ment he, like O. W. Holmes, though for 
another reason, has “never dared to be 
as funny as he could.” He has spoken 
repeatedly and always charmingly, but not 
so as quite to satiate the desire that he 
would for once let himself go, and talk to 
us as he alone could talk, in the vein of 
Birdofredum Sawin. Perhaps we should 
not like it if he did; but we all, neverthe- 
less, feel an indiscreet hope of such a 
display, and turn to Mr. Lowell when he 
talks three columns with whetted expecta- 
tion. Suppose he should laugh at aris- 
tocracy as he did at slave-owning, what 
would become of “ Debrett”? His pres- 


ent subject, too, democracy, is his own, 
the one on which he built the reputation 


which made him representative of the 
United States and a sort of personal 
friend to every man who thinks in En- 
glish. [It must be something for a quiet 
man to know that there are ninety millions 
who would be unwilling that harm should 
come to him. We wonder how it age 
Everybody, therefore, has read him, an 
everybody, we think, will be at once de- 
lighted and disappointed. It is more than 
pleasant, at a moment when great orators 
are pitching sentences at us as some 
writers pitch their note-books, and as Mr. 
Browning pitches verses, to read an ad- 
dress which is so perfect in literary form, 
in which, while every sentence is complete 
and polished, the thought flows on as 
easily as if it had just occurred to the 
speaker’s mind. Chat never slid more 
easily into eloquence, or eloquence into 
chat. Englishmen, too, love epigrams, as 
witness the charm of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
oratory, and the address is studded with 
them, while the pungent sense which is 
the distinctive quality of the whole has 
for them a double attraction. They un- 
derstand pungent sense, and they are 
always striving to utter it, usually with a 
sense of failure which makes them only 
more alive to Mr. Lowell’s complete suc- 
cess, 
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Nevertheless, the readers of the ad- 
dress, and especially the readers who are 
like Mr. Lowell, thoughtful friends of de- 
mocracy, will be somewhat disappointed. 
He has either not perceived, or did not 
care to deal with, their secret fear, which 
is not whether democracy will arrive — 
they do not doubt of that any more than 
of the coming of Christmastide — or 
whether it will be strong — they recognize 
that it will be gifted with supernatural 
strength and clad in enchanted armor — 
or whether it will be wise, for the wisdom 
of all the world must at least be great, 
and “human experience” is but the ver- 
dict of democracy, but they question, with- 
out denying, whether it will be good. 
With Mr. Lowell they recognize that it is 
a new king which is coming, an irresisti- 
ble king, and a king who has shown ca- 
pacity in all ages. It is not only Lincoln 
whom the democracy chose, though their 
choice of him was, perhaps, the most 
marvellous instance of their instinctive 
discernment, but the strong men of all 
ages. Has there ever been a ruler on 
earth whom the people did not recognize, 
or who did not owe half his strength to 
that popular recognition? Even conquer- 
ors like Jenghiz have owed much to the 
unrecorded democratic vote which caused 
him to be raised on the bucklers; and no 
king has ever been great whom the peo- 
ple steadily resisted. But though they 
have chosen great rulers, they have often 
stoned great prophets; and there is as 
yet little conclusive evidence that the 
coming king will possess the morale which 
will alone make his strength and his wis- 
dom safe. He will choose the man he 
wants for his work, and choose well, pos- 
sibly better than most kings; but will the 
work he wants be, so far as his intention 
goes, altogether good? Kings have often 
been merciless, and the proof that Demos 
will be merciful is yet to be made com- 
plete. True, he was merciful after the 
American war; but he was not merciful 
after the French uprising, and we cannot 
judge by asingle experience alone. He 
seems very intolerant of rebellion, espe- 
cially by colored people; hyper-sensitive 
about invasion, at least as sensitive as 
monarch ever was; and not too much in- 
clined to spare traducers. We lack full 
confidence in his mercy yet; and merci- 
lessness in aruler who cannot be assas- 
sinated, and will not die, would be a qual- 
ity for a world to shiver at. Whether it 
will have to quake or no, Mr. Lowell tells 
us not. Kings have been intolerant; will 
Demos be tolerant? He is so in Amer- 
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ica, bearing with obnoxious ideas right 
patiently ; but are we sure the patience is 
Christian and not Mahommedan —the 
patience which is imperfect only from 
pity, and endures unto seventy times sev- 
en; not the patience which is perfect only 
from utter scorn, and bursts into a flame 
at last? We see signs outside America 
as if Demos might be intolerant, might 
say to the priest “ Vade in pace,” as heart- 
lessly as ever the priest said it toa nun 
with broken vows. Paris is as intolerant 
as Louis XIV., a Mahommedan people is 
harder on a convert than the khalif is. 
Mr. Lowell might have comforted us as 
to this; but he has not. Kings have 
been men of blood; will Demos be always 
peaceful? No man knows, or can know, 
for he has not yet controlled armies; but 
there is a look in his eye sometimes as if 
he could thirst for empire, and did not 
greatly regard human suffering when his 
own imagination had taken fire. The 
German Demos is tranquil; but will every 
other be? We could fancy him in certain 
parts of the world, England for one, a 
little mad with vainglory, a little intoxi- 
cated with triumph, a little in need of that 
slave behind his ivory car. Is Mr. Low- 
ell fearful, or fully confident as to that? 
Kings have been selfish; may not Demos 
be? It is hard to answer the question, 
for in him, as in other kings, selfishness 
may often be altruism; and at home he 
has this special gift, that being all, all 
that he gains must be forall. But there 
will be a king Demos for each race; and 
as regards other races, will he be less 
selfish than Jenghiz or William of Ger- 
many? We see no proof of it yet, and 
much reason for doubt. Itis not an old 
monarch, but the new one, who orders 
“judicious destructions” along the bor- 
ders of a feeble State. Selfishness, how- 
ever, in Demos is so intertwined with 
patriotism that it is hard to separate the 
impulses; and itis more profitable to ask, 
Will he be sensual as other kings have 
been? We fear it greatly. Money is 
very attractive to King Demos, and ease, 
and in many places lasciviousness too. 
We can conceive of him resistless and 
keen, yet sordid and comfort-loving and 
even brutish, with all nobler aspirations 
stifled, raging with thirst for pleasure, 
and saying, as cynically as it ever was 
said by king or noble, * Thou shalt want 
ere I want.” It may be that God will 





preserve him, for in him lies the last 
earthly hope of man, who has exhausted | 
and thrown aside every other instrument | 
of rule; but there is no certainty yet. | 


Mr. Lowell, who has seen so much of the 
operation of this temptation, and whose 
false patriot said, “I don’t believe in prin- 
ciple, but, oh! I dw in interest,” might 
have reassured us on this point; but he 
leaves us to our doubts — perhaps enter- 
tains them himself; for all through his 
address runs its melancholy keynote, the 
more melancholy because of his humor- 
ousness, —this also, O Englishmen, is 
but an experiment. Yes, but is it not the 
last? We derive little comfort from be- 
ing told that the world has passed through 
much, and man has contrived to be hap- 
py, for we greatly doubt his happiness, 
and deny that happiness is his end. If 
democracy also is to rot — not, it may be, 
of malaria, but of luxury — what remains? 
That democracies do not stifle individual- 
ities, we not only concede, but hold the 
contrary opinion ridiculous; but are the 
individualities they foster all good? Lin- 
coln was good; but that cry for Barabbas 
sounds still across the centuries. 


From Nature. 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN CHINESE 

MUSIC, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

CHINESE music can now be heard by all 
who desire to hear it at the Health Exhi- 
bition, and more may be learned on the 
subject from the pamphlet published by 
the commissioners for the Chinese de- 
partment. A curious account of the com- 
mon origin of Chinese weights, measures, 
and musical notes is contained in a paper 
read some years ago before the German 
Asiatic. Society of Japan by Dr. Wagener. 
The story is based on native legends, and 
is also to be found among the Jesuit 
“ Mémoires concernant les Chinois.” Dr. 
Wagener says there is not the slightest 
doubt that the Chinese system of weights 
and measures is more than forty-six hun- 
dred years old; and it is a highly remark- 
able circumstance that, quite irrespective 
of the fact that it is more scientific and 
exact, it possesses all the advantages for 
which the French metrical system is so 
much praised. In the first place, it starts 
from a basis supplied by nature; second- 
ly, the decimal arrangement is almost con- 
sistently employed throughout; thirdly, 
linear and dry measure proceed directly 
from the same unit as the measure of 
weight; and lastly, what the metrical sys- 
tem does not do, it regulates in the sim- 
plest manner the relations of musical 
notes, which latter form the starting-point 
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for the whole system of weights and 
measures. The following account of the 
origin of this system (says Dr. Wagener) 
contains fact and fancy mingled, but it is 
easy to distinguish between them. Inthe 
reign of the emperor Hoang-ti, who ruled 
over China in the twenty-seventh century 
before Christ, the scholar Lyng-lun was 
commissioned to complete the musical 
system which had been discovered two 
hundred and fifty years earlier, and par- 
ticularly to lay down fixed rules for mak- 
ing musical instruments. Naturally he 
had to commence with the bamboo, which 
had already been long used to give the 
note for other instruments. He therefore 
betook himself to the province of Siyung 
in north-western China, where, on the 
northern slope of a range of high moun- 
tains, a species of bamboo grew, which, 
on account of its uniformity and its struc- 
ture, being neither too hard ner too soft, 
was exceedingly suitable for a wind instru- 
ment. He cut one down and tried it. 
Tradition says that it gave the same note 
as his own voice when he was excited by 
no emotion; and the rippling of the 
sources of the great Hoang-ho, or Yellow 
River, which were in the vicinity, followed 
in the same tone. At the same time the 
fabulous bird Fung-Hiang, accompanied 
by his mate, flew to the place. Both 
perched themselves on a_ neighboring 
branch, and commenced a song, in the 
course of which each of the birds gave six 
separate notes. These are the notes which 
are called the six male and the six female 
tones in the scale discovered by Lyng-lun, 
and which correspond to the ancient doc- 
trine of the male and female principles:in 
nature. Asa matter of course, the deep- 
est of the male notes was the one already 
discovered by the philosopher himself. 
He now endeavored to reproduce the 
other notes with the help of bamboo pipes, 
and succeeded. His task was now to lay 
down fixed rules as to the length of the 
pipes, so that thenceforth they could be 
easily constructed everywhere. For this 
reason, and also because such a scale of 
notes depends upon slight differences of 
length, and there were scarcely at this 
time instruments to divide great lengths, 
he necessarily arrived at the notion of 
passing from the less to the greater, and 
of laying down an adequately small natural 
unit for his measurements. That could be 
nothing else but a grain of seed; and now 
the point was to get seeds of the greatest 
possible uniformity. He chose a sort of 
millet, the Sorghum rubrum, the seed of 
which is of a dark-brown color, and which 
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is said to possess the advantages of greater 
hardness and uniformity than that of the 
| gray andother kinds. The seed is pointed 
a the ends, and from one point to the 
other the length is somewhat greater than 
in the direction at right angles. Lyng- 
lun now fixed the length of the pipe, 
which gave the keynote at eighty-one 
grains of the seed placed lengthwise in a 
row. But when the grains were placed 
breadthwise it took one hundred grains to 
give the same length. Thus the double 
division of 9X9 and 10X10 was naturally 
arrived at. According to the dimension 
in question, it was called a musical or an 
ordinary foot, the latter being introduced 
with the decimal subdivision as a measure 
of length. The breadth of a grain of seed 
was I fen (a line), 1o fen=1 ¢sun (an 
inch), 10 ¢suu—=1 che (a foot), toche=1 
chang, 10 chang =1xny. In subsequent 
times the line was divided into tenths, 
hundredths, etc. Lyng-lun also laid down 
rules for the breadth as well as for the 
length of the pipe, because, although the 
note is essentially dependent on the length, 
it is nevertheless necessary for its purity 
that the pipe should be neither too broad 
nor too narrow. He therefore fixed the 
circumference on the inside at nine grains 
laid lengthwise. With these dimensions, 
namely, a length of eighty-one grains, and 
an internal circumference of nine, the pipe 
which gives the keynote contains just 
twelve hundred grains, and this volume 
accordingly was made the unit of dry 
measure, and was calleda yo; 2 yo= 1 
ko, 10 ko = 1 cheng, 10 cheng= 1 ten, 10 
ten =1hu. So far we see how the units 
of length and dry measure were connected 
with the musical keynote. The twelve 
notes of the scale are all derived from the 
keynote, and are to a certain extent com- 
prehended init. Hence if the twelve hun- 
dred grains contained in the pipe are 
divided among the twelve notes it gives 
to each a hundred, and the weight of these 
hundred grains was made by Lyng-lun the 
unit of weight. This was divided and 
subdivided on the decimal system until a 
single grain became the lowest weight of 
all. At a later period even the coinage 
became connected with this system, for 
one of the weights, the /eazg, correspond- 
ing to our ounce, became the weight of 
metal put into a coin, so that the modern 
tael, in which mercantile quotations are 
found every day in the Zimes, is merely 
/an ounce of silver, and is thus directly 
| connected with the musical scale. Finally, 
|says Dr. Wagener, it appears from this 
| account that, in China, weights, measures, 
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coinage, and the tuning of musical instru- 
ments have been derived quite consist- 
ently from a constant unit supplied by 
nature herself, and that the essentials of 
this system are over forty-six hundred 
years old. 


From Progress. 
LAOU-TSZE AND THE TAOU-TEH KING. 


IN China three religions exist side by 
side: Confucianism, which is the religion 
of the State and the educated classes, 
Buddhism, which was introduced into 
China from India in the century before 
the Christian era, and Taouism, which 
claims as its founder Laou-tsze, author of 
the Taou-teh King. The doctrines of 
Laou-tsze, however, are no more to be 
gathered from the practices of the Taouists 
than those of Jesus from the Jesuits. It 
is with the sage and his thought we have 
to do, and not with the corruptions of 
those who call themselves his followers. 
The name Laou-tsze signifies either ‘the 
old son” or “the old philosopher.” The 
former is derived from a fabulous account 
of the sage which makes him to have re- 
mained seventy-two years before birth in 
his mother’s womb. He is said to have 
been born from her side, and to have had 
white hair at birth. The old or venerable 
philosopher,” however, is the more rea- 
sonable account of the designation. Ac- 
cording to the great Chinese historian 
Sze-ma-Tseen, Laou-tsze’s name was Uhr 
(an ear) and his surname Le (a plum-tree). 
From this have arisen myths of his having 
large ears and being born under a plum- 
tree. The date of his birth is usually 
given as 604 B.Cc., and as he lived to a 
great age he was probably contemporary 
with Pythagoras, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and 
Gautama, as he certainly was with his 
fellow-countryman Confucius, though the 
latter was his junior by fifty years. There 
was little in common between the medita- 
tive recluse and the practical sociologist. 
The interview between Confucius and 
Laou-tsze might be compared to a talk 
between Comte and Carlyle. Confucius 
had been expatiating on the wisdom of 
the ancients. Laou-tsze said: “Those 
whom you talk about are dead, and their 
bones mouldered to dust; only their words 
remain. When the superior man gets his 
opportunity he mounts aloft; but when 
the time is against him he moves as if his 
feet were entangled. I have heard that a 
good merchant, though he has rich treas- 
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ures, appears as if he were poor, and that 
the superior man, whose virtue is com- 
plete, is yet, to outward seeming, stupid. 
Put away your proud air and many desires, 
your insinuating habit and wild will. 
These are of no advantage to you. This 
is what I have to tell you.” Confucius, 
when he left him, said to his disciples: 
“I know how birds can fly, how fishes 
can swim, and how beasts can run. And 
the runner may be snared, the swimmer 
may be hooked, and the flyer may be shot 
by the arrow. But there is the dragon, 
I cannot tell how he mounts on the wind 
through the clouds, and rises to heaven, 
Today I have seen Laou-tsze, and can 
only compare him to the dragon.” The 
dragon being the Chinese symbol of 
power, this was intended as a compliment. 
The Taou-teh King, the only writing of 
the old philosopher, is a short but very 
noticeable product of ancient philosophy. 
It is not half the size of the Gospel of 
Mark, yet is full of pithy though often 
obscure utterances. Laou-tsze is a mystic 
in the sense that his thought goes deeper 
than his language. Essentially he is a 
Quietist, with the quietist’s disregard of 
aught save equanimity. “ There is nothing 
like keeping the inner man,” he declares 
(Chap. 5, Rev. J. Chalmers’s translation). 
“* He who knows others is wise. He who 
knows himself is enlightened. He who 
conquers others is strong. He who con- 
quers himself is mighty. He who knows 
when he has enough is rich” (chap. 33). 
Of a personal God Laou-tsze knew noth- 
ing. The supreme thing with him is 
Taou, the right way or course of nature. 
The title of his book may be compared to 
the Buddhist Dhammapada, or Footsteps 
of Virtue. The word Taou is not the in- 
vention of Laou-tsze. It was often in the 
mouth of Confucius, and with him it meant 
the “way.” Buddhists also used it in the 
sense of “intelligence” and “reason.” 
Many Christians are under the delusion 
that humility, forbearance, and forgiveness 
are peculiarly Christian virtues, though 
they were taught both by Chinese and 
Indian moralists ages before Christ. The 
doctrine of returning good for evil, so dis- 
tinctly enunciated by Gautama (Dhamma- 
| pada 5, 197, 223), is as certainly enforced 
| by Laou-tsze. He says: “The good I 
would meet with goodness. The not good 
| 1 would also meet with goodness. Virtue 
‘is good. The faithful 1 would meet with 
faith. The not faithful I would also meet 
| with faith. Virtue is faithful.” “ Recom- 
| pense injury with kindness ” (49 and 63). 
| Upon this doctrine being mentioned to 
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THE FIRST BALLOON 


Confucius, that practical-minded philoso- 
pher remarked: “With what then will 
you recompense kindness? Recompense 
injury with justice, and recompense kind- 
ness with kindness” (Lun-Yu xiv., 36). 
Very similar to the Christian gospel, too, 
are his exhortations to humility. ‘ The 
Taou of heaven may be compared to the 
extending of abow. It brings down the 
high and exalts the low.” “ He that hum- 
bles himself shall be preserved entire. 
He that bends himself shall be straight- 
ened. He that is low shall be filled. He 
that is worn out shall be renewed. He 
that is diminished shall succeed. He that 
is increased shall be misled” (76, 22). 
Like Jesus, Laou-tsze deprecated riches, 
and even more strongly denounced war. 
He says, “ To wear fine clothes and carry 
sharp swords —to eat and drink to satiety 
and lay up superfluous wealth —this I call 
magnificent robbery. This is not Taou 
sure enough” (53). Nations fond of mili- 
tary display may note the saying, * As the 
fish cannot leave the deep and live, so the 
warlike weapons of a nation cannot be 
displayed before the people without deadly 
peril” (36). ‘ Conduct,” says Matthew 
Arnold, “is three-fourths of life.’ It is 


more. It is the basis of society and makes 


civilized society possible. The influence 
of such a teacher as Laou-tsze for twenty- 
five centuries is incalculable. His max- 
ims must have done much to form the 
solid and imperturbable character of the 
Chinese. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FIRST BALLOON ASCENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


THE name of Vincenzio Lunardi, secre- 
tary to the Neapolitan ambassador, will 
long be remembered as “the first aerial 
traveller in the English atmosphere,” as 
he is grandiloquently styled on the frontis- 
piece to the account published by him of 
his voyage in 1784. A hundred years ago 
to.day Lunardi ascended in a balloon, filled 
with hydrogen gas, from the Artillery 
Ground, Finsbury, in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales and of a company esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty thousand 
spectators. Signor Lunardi appears to 
have encountered many difficulties in the 
construction of his balloon and in securing 
a place from which to make his ascent. 
The necessary funds were obtained b 
means of public subscription, and the bal- 
loon, the car, and the other apparatus, 
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while in course of construction, were ex- 
hibited at the Lyceum, Exeter Change, 
Strand. We learn from the description 
given by the inventor that the balloon was 
composed of five hundred and twenty yards 
of oiled silk, in alternate stripes of blue 
and red. It was one hundred and two feet 
in circumference, and was enclosed within 
a strong net, from which an open gallery or 
car was suspended by means of forty-tive 
cords. It was originally the intention of 
Lunardi to employ both wings and oars. 
They were in the form of large rackets, 
covered with loose flounces of oiled silk, 
and with these he hoped to be able to 
steer his balloon. In the preparation of 
the hydrogen gas or “inflammable air,” 
as he terms it, he was so fortunate as to 
obtain the assistance of Dr. George For- 
dyce, who devised an apparatus consisting 
of vats and casks in which zinc was acted 
upon with dilute oil of vitriol, and the gas, 
after being purified, was passed into the 
balloon. Arrangements had been, in the 
first instance, completed for an ascent 
from the gardens of Chelsea Hospital, 
about the middle of August, but in conse- 
quence of the failure of a Frenchman, 
Monsieur Moret, to make an ascent, as he 
had undertaken to do, from a garden at 
Chelsea, a few days previous to the date 
fixed for Lunardi’s attempt, and owing to 
a riot which took place on that occasion, 
Sir G. Howard, the governor, withdrew 
his permission to Lunardi to start from 
the hospital gardens. After many vexa- 
tions and annoyances, not the least of 
which was the seizure of his balloon by 
the proprietor of the Lyceum, Lunardi at 
last overcame all obstacles and set out 
upon his adventurous voyage at five min- 
utes past two on Wednesday afternoon, 
September 15, 1784. His companions 
were a dog, a cat, and a pigeon; he passed 
over London in a northerly direction and 
first descended in a cornfield on South 
Mimms Common, where he parted with 
his cat. He then rose again and finally 
landed in a meadow at Stondon, near 
Ware, at twenty minutes past four. Lu- 
nardi at once became the lion of the Lon- 
don season; he was presented at court; 
he dined with the lord mayor and sheriffs, 
and was flattered by bench and bar, one 
of the judges assuring him, as a set-off to 
the fact “that a lady, seeing an oar drop 
from the balloon, had died of fright, that 
he undoubtedly saved the life of a young 
man, who might possibly be reformed.” 
The circumstances thereof are narrated as 
follows: “ The jury were deliberating on 
the fate of a criminal whom, after the ut- 
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most allowance for some favorable circum- 
stances, they must have condemned, when 
the balloon appeared, and a general in- 
attention and confusion ensued. The jury 
were perplexed with considerations on the 
case, which their curiosity would not 
suffer them to weigh, and being under a 
necessity to determine before they de- 
parted, they took the favorable side and 
acquitted the criminal, immediately on 
which the court was adjourned to indulge 
itself in observing so novel a spectacle.” 
But a still more dignified assembly was 
dissolved in order to gaze upon the trav- 
eller; for we read that “ His Majesty was 
in conference with his principal minis- 
ters.” On being informed that Lunardi 
was passing, “ the king said, ‘we may re- 
sume our deliberations on the subject 
before us at pleasure, but we may never 
see poor Lunardiagain.’ The conference 
was broken up, and his Majesty, attended 
by Mr. Pitt and other great officers of 
state, viewed the balloon through tele- 
scopes.” Lunardi appears to have been a 
handsome and rather effeminate-looking 
young man, and mightily enjoyed the 
sensation he created. The balloon was 
afterwards exhibited at the Pantheon in 





Regent’s Park, where Lunardi tells us he 
received “the compliments and congratu- 
lations of two or three thousand persons 
in a day.” Lunardi apears to have at- 
tached his name to numerous copies of 
his book, which were sold to visitors to 
the Pantheon. On asubsequent occasion 
— namely, on December 20, 1785 — Lu- 
nardi ascended from Heriot’s Hospital 
gardens at Edinburgh, and was blown out 
to sea. He was, however, rescued by a 
fishing-boat, with the loss of his balloon. 
The balloon was afterwards picked up 
by the “Royal Charlotte,” cutter, while 
drifting on the surface of the water, and 
returned to him. Lunardi soon had imi- 
tators. Messrs. Blanchard and Sheldon 
ascended from Chelsea, October 16, 1784; 
and Blanchard and Jeffreys crossed the 
Channel from Dover to Calais January 7,. 


1785. Sir Edward Vernon and Count - 


Zambecarri, with a young lady whose name 
is not given, ascended March 23, 1785, 
and sailed from London to Horsham. Mr. 
Thomas Baldwin has written a very cir- 
cumstantial narrative of his ascent in Lu- 
nardi’s balloon from Chester, September, 
8, 1785. Lunardi’s portrait was painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He died in 1799. 





Pook FRENCH COoKING.—A_ returning 
tourist launches out into bitter complainings 
of the miserable fare that is furnished to visit- 
ors at hotels and inns, making out a terrible 
list of grievances against hotel dinners and 
cooks, accusing the latter of homicidal inten- 
tions towards the world at large, mine host 
being party, willing and active in the crime. 
He dates indispositions without number, and 
prolonged digestive disturbances to the fatal 
table-d’hite, to the coarsely made, greasy side 
dishes, to the cold, tough, unwholesome ez- 
trées, to the sticky sweets and fossilized des- 
serts, Having suffered much, he not only takes 
the public into his confidence by way of re- 
lieving his own mind, but gives them the ben- 
efit of his own sad experience, hoping it may 
profit them somewhat. The English reader 
may also not be sorry to hear what a French- 
man has to say on this really important sub- 
ject. It is popularly supposed that all French 
people know how to cook ; but this, like many 
another general axiom, is very far from being 
the truth. They used certainly to be miles 
ahead of the average English in the matter ; 
but since so much has been said and written 
about cookery in England, and above all, since 
improvement was made in the kitchen appara- 








tus and various appliances, the difference is 
infinitely less, and likely to go on reducing, 
since attention not being particularly called to 
the subject in France, and general satisfaction 
being felt, the status guo may be expected. As 
for the French peasants, they neither practice 
nor understand even reasonably good cookery. 
I have often smiled at the readiness with which 
English writers on the subject make assertions 
concerning their superiority over the English 
laboring man. Such superiority only exists to 
any extent in towns; our Paris ouvrier and 
ouvriére prepare their food better and more 
cheaply than your London mechanic’s wife 
knows how to do; but Jacques Bonhomme is 
too fond of saving every penny to spend much 
even on such a matter, and his daily mez is 
hardly more extensive than that of which the 
principal item is cabbage and bacon, Thou- 
sands of country people in France never tasted 
meat otherwise than boiled ; and while dozli 
— beef cooked to shreds — is the weekly Sun- 
day feast in the inland departments, soup 
made from conger-eel and dogfish —a_horri- 
ble compound — is the ordinary nourishment 
of the dwellers on the seacoast during the 
summer, while salt mackerel and _ herrings 
compose the winter bill of fare. 

Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. 
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